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Li ttle Stories from Real Life 





On the Wrong Track 

After a fellow has worked hard all 
night and is ripe for a good day’s sleep 
he does not hanker for a four-hour 
trolley ride over uneven rails through 
a variety of smelly city streets. Yet 
that was the lot that befell a score of 
New York printers who had started for 
home ia the wee small hours preceding 
daw /_ Somewhere. in Brooklyn they 
boarded what is wn as the “Typos’ 
Special,” after the last morning edition 
of their paper went to press, fully ex- 
pecting to reach Brooklyn bridge with- 
in a short time. 

At one crossing the tracks were un- 
dergoing repair and the motorman, who 
happened to be new in the business got 
his car onto the wrong track. Half an 
hour later the weary occupants told the 
motorman they wanted to go home but 
the only satisfaction they got from him 
was: “I gotta follow the tracks.” 

A little later while three miles off 
their route the printers held a protest 
meeting. One of the men called atten- 
tion to the fact that there are 1329.7 
miles of car tracks in Brooklyn and he 
preferred to leave some of it to cover at 
a future time. Just then an inspector 
stuck his snoot in the front door and 
took charge of the errant car. He turn- 
ed the blamed thing around, tried out a 
few more tracks and half an hour later 
admitted that he knew as mucia about 
where they were going as the new 
motorman had. 

It was only when a dirty little urchin 
jumped on the car and told the inspector 
where he was that the car finally got 
headed in the right direction. As dawn 
broke, the Brooklyn bridge hove in 
sight and one after another the printers 
were awakened from their slumbers by 
the good little urchin. They had ridden 
about the streets of Brooklyn for four 
hours. 


Another Cat That Came Back 


Almost a year ago Rev. F. J. Hale, of 
East Templeton, Mass., left a tomcat at 
South Jefferson, Me., and returned home 
believing that he was to be rid of the 
wayward feline for all time. But he 
reckoned without his host. Only the 
other morning he found the cat at his 
back door having breakfast from a bot- 
tle of milk. The old vet had tramped it 
210 miles. When asked the reason for 
his return to the old homestead Tommy 
meowed: “I just had to come back to my 
friends in East Templeton.” 


Another Fish Story 

A super special extraerdinary find is 
alleged to have been made at the Oslo 
fjord, in Norway, by a fisherman. On 
opening a huge fish which he caught in 
a net he found a valuable diamond ring 
in its stomach, 

Now let us cut back. Several years 
ago an American meat-packer’s daugh- 
ter who had not yet married a count 
was bathing at a Florida or California 
resort, we don’t recall which, when she 
lost her diamond gst Fhe rgd which 
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the Norwegian fisherman found has 
been examined and is alleged to be the 
ring lost by the American meat-packer’s 
daughter. Its value is variously esti- 
mated up to $25,000. The American con- 
sulate, it is alleged, has taken pos- 
session of the ring and is canvassing all 
the counts in Europe in an effort to find 
the American meat-packer’s daughter. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
this is a fish story. 


Picked Wrong Victims 


All sorts of schemes are resorted to by 
unscrupulous persons to acquire pos- 
session of liquor. A common method is 
that of the “hijacker” who impersonates 
an officer or revenue agent and demands 
the stuff “in the name of the law.” A 
20-year-old “bad boy” of Takoma Park, 
near Washington, thought he could 
work the gag, so one fine morning he 
approached a parked auto at the city 
boundary line. 

Walking boldly up to the three occu- 
pants of the auto he flashed a badge and 
proceeded to search the car for hidden 
liquor. He did not search long, how- 
ever, for one of the occupants of the 
car flashed a badge of his own and the 
“investigator” gave evidence of hasty 
departure. But the other two men in 
the attto, who also happened to be real 
policemen, helped to detain the young 
man and he was conveyed to the police 
station where he was charged with im- 
personating an officer.. The three of- 
ficers he had attacked had been lying in 
wait for .bootleggers entering Wash- 
ington. 


Appetite Played Him Dirt 

You may think that all this propagan- 
da to eat more this and eat more that 
has not had an appreciable effect on the 
eating habits of hard-boiled Americans. 
Lut one man who took all this advice and 
got so he ate three times as much as the 
average man after a day’s work in the 
open will none too solemnly testify that 
if he had eaten less he would have been 
infinitely better off. The trouble with 
this man was that at some meals he 
ate more than at others but never less. 

It is alleged that early in 1925 Harry 
Jacobs, alias Green, alias Teller, and 
alias a few others, defrauded four 
Scranton, Pa., men of enough money to 











Something new for masquerades. This mem- 

ber of the London Sketch Club didn’t have 

to don a mask when he attended the an 
nual costume ball. “4 
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feed himself for a lifetime—some $15. 
000. It was in Scranton that Jacobs 
earned a reputation as a heavy eater, 
and he lived up to it. It was nothing 
unusual for him to order a three-pound 
beefsteak for lunch or a five-pound fish 
for dinner. Eggs were his specialty and 
he.was known on occasions to consume 
as many as three dozen at one sitting, 
Usually he drank five cups of coffee 
after a hearty meal. 

So it was that detectives were con- 
stantly on the lookout for a man with 
gargantuan stomach. Although Jacobs 
did not suspect it, he was being looked 
for in every lunchroom and hotel from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. In St. Louis 
recently detectives were informed that 
at a certain hotel they could find a man 
who ate seven pork chops and a half 
dozen eggs for breakfast. The suspect 
was taken into custody and identified 
as being the man wanted in Scranton— 
and several other places. Moral: Don’t 
eat tod much. 


SNAKES AS WEA’ HER FORECASTERS 


It is common belief in some parts of 
the country that when snakes shed early 
in the summer it is the sign of an early 
winter. The U. S. biological survey 
does not take much stock in this notion; 
the sloughing of snakes does not seem 
to be governed by the weather. 

“All vertebrates slough off their epi- 





‘dermis from time to time,” the survey 


says. “In humans the change is gradual 
and imperceptible; other mammals like 
rabbits, mice and squirrels change their 
hair in the spring and autumn; the 
‘moult’ of birds is well known. In the 
case of snakes the entire epidermis, in- 
cluding that covering the cornea of the 
eye, is sloughéd off entire. The process 
of sloughing starts at the jaws and the 
snake gradually crawls out of the 
slough.” 

According to this authority, the length 
of time between successive sloughing 
varies. There is nothing to the notion 
that a snake sheds its skin once every 
year. “In captivity some snakes shed 
every month even during the coldest 
part of the winter. The frequency of 
sloughing varies also with different in- 
dividuals and possibly in the same in- 
dividual at different ages. Prof. Samuel 
Garman stated that a large king snake 
in his possession shed its skin in April, 
July and December, while its mate 
sloughed off its skin in March, May, 
August and October. These snakes were 
kept in a warm room throughout the 
year. Ordinarily, about two sloughs are 
cast in a season; one on coming out of 
hibernation in the spring, and another 
about mid-summer or later. However, 
a young and growing snake sheds its 
skin more frequently.” 





TREE CONVERTED INTO PAPER 


A tree was cut down in Berlin, Germany, 
at 7:35 o’clock in the morning. It was im- 
mediately barked and converted into wood 
pulp. A roll of paper made from this pulp 
was ready for the printing presses by 9:39. 
At 10 o’clock the same morning newsboys 
were selling on the streets papers printed 
from the roll. The time between the chop- 
ping down of the tree and the selling of the 
papers was two hours and 25 minutes. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


**SESQUI’” OPENS 


In the presence of a huge throng, the 
Philadelphia sesquicentennial was for- 
mally opened with fitting exercizes in 
9 huge stadium especially constructed 
for the exposition. A salute of 21 guns 
fired by details from the army and navy 
ushered in the festivities. While the 
sesqui chorus of 5000 voices led in the 
singing Of “America,” aircraft dropped 
a message from President Coolidge bid- 
ding the world welcome to the Quaker 
City’s celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of American independence. Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg and Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, representing the 
government, were among the speakers. 
In the evening there was a ball, a dis- 
play of fireworks and an exhibition of 
night flying. 

The exposition, which is the big event 
in the national observance of the sesqui- 
centennial year, will remain open until 
December. Being international in char- 
acter it is, in effect, another world’s fair. 
Many and elaborate buildings are rising 
on the filled-in ground near the Phila- 
delphia navy yard, Everything will be 
complete and the exposition in full 
swing by mid-summer. 

The word “sesquicentennial” means 
century and a half. It was on July 4, 
1776, that the declaration of independ- 
ence was adopted, hence the celebra- 





The Stairway of the Nations 


tion. In the words of its promoters, it 
is intended to be “a visualization of the 
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‘tual, scientific, economic, artistic 
and industrial progress that has been 
made in America and in the world dur- 
ing the 50 years that have elapsed since 
the time in 1876 when the nations of the 
World joined in celebrating the centen- 
ual of our country’s independence” 
(also held at Philadelphia). 

“he products of the world are on dis- 


play. Japan is spending $100,000 on 
her exhibit. Great Britain will use 50,- 
000 square feet of space for her prod- 
ucts, Germany 30,000, France 10,000 and 
Holland 4000. Sweden, Austria, Den- 




















The Liberty bell which, in 1776, proclaimed 
American independence. It is now enshrined 


in Independence hall, Philadelphia. 


mark, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, Egypt, Persia, Tunis, 
China, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama and 
Liberia are also represented. 

Of special interest is the pavilion 
housing rich treasures from Spain. The 
pavilion is a reproduction of the Torre 
del Oro, or Tower of Gold, at Seville. 
Spanning the moat is a replica of the 
ancient drawbridge of Castillo de Gua- 
damur, a small town near Toledo, Spain. 
The Spanish exhibit includes Queen Isa- 
bella’s jewel case in which were kept 
the identical gems pawned to finance 
Columbus’s voyage of discovery. 

The exposition area approximates 450 
acres. Floor space in the main build- 
ings occupies over 35 acres and lagoons 
12 acres. Though Philadelphia authori- 
ties deny any attempt to outdo previous 
world fairs in size, they claim to have 
produced new and novel architectural 
and art features. As the “White City” 
was evolved at the Chicago fair, so they 
have given the sesqui its “Rainbow 
City.” The stucco on the buildings is 
tinted in appropriate pastel shades. The 
architects adopted the latest style in 
buildings, namely the “set-back” type 
of structure now popular in office build- 
ing. As the visitor enters the grounds 
he is confronted at the main portal by 
two pylons 55 feet high surmounted by 
colossal figures called “Heralds of the 
New Dawn,” symbolic of the story of 
American freedom, 

At the head of the “Court of Honor” 
stands the imposing “Tower of Liberty,” 
over 200 feet high, bearing the “Light 
of Independence” to commemorate the 


inspired visions of the founders of lib- 
erty. Near by is the “Forum of the 
Founders” with its memorial shaft to 
the signers of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. From this an avenue 2000 feet 
long known as the “Stairway of Nations” 
extends to a maze of lagoons surrounded 
by the “Colonnade of States.” 

The lighting effects are especially 
noteworthy and are not confined to the 
grounds but take in Independence hall, 
the city hall, art museum and other 
show places. A gigantic replica of the 
Liberty bell at the entrance to the 
grounds has 25,000 light bulbs. The 
bell itself weights 42 tons and is sus- 
pended from supports 70 feet high. The 
“Tower of Light” is surmounted by two 
62-inch .searchlights, the largest, it is 
said, ever built. A battery of 14 super- 
power searchlights with a combined 
power of 6,300,000,000 candles sweep 
the sky. 

Federal, state and municipal exhibits 
make up the American section, Con- 
gress appropriated over $2,000,000. 
Philadelphia alone is spending $12,000,- 
000. New York is erecting a replica of 
the building in which Washington was 
inaugurated president and also a copy 
of Washington’s headquarters near 
Newburgh. A reproduction of the Cool- 
idge home will be featured by Vermont. 
Mississippi will operate a “Know-Missis- 
sippi-Better” train to and from Phila- 
delphia. The Virgin Islands are repre- 
sented by an old pirate ship, “Vigilant,” 
loaded with an interesting cargo. There 
are buildings for the exhibit of the 
liberal arts, manufacturing and other 
industries, agriculture, mines, metal- 
lurgy, machinery, transportation, food- 
stuffs, dairy products, livestock etc. 
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John D. Rockefeller jr. who has just given 
$100,000 to the united Jewish campaign. 





Sulgrave manor, the English home of 
the Washington family, is being repro- 
duced by the Society of Colonial Dames, 
The Longfellow House at Portland, Me., 
will be dismantled and reassembled on 
the fair grounds. The Y. W. C. A. will 
show a reproduction of Mount Vernon. 

Probably the most interesting section 
is the “Gladway” which devotes 80 
acres to amusement and other conces- 
sions. Venetian gondolas ply the la- 
goons. In “Treasure Island,” a novelty 
imported from the British Wembly ex- 
position, children find their favorite 
heroes and heroines of fairyland. Here 
there is a serviceable miniature rail- 
road, a captive airship and many ships. 
“Through the Orient” boasts of being 
the equivalent of a trip to the Far East. 
The “Nuremburg Market Place” repre- 





. sents life and customs of medieval. Ger- 


many. The “Rumanian Village” gives 
an idea of the life of the peasants of 
that country. “Creation” is a sceno- 
graph illustrating the creation of the 
world. The “Battle of Gettysburg,” 
cyclorama of the famous Civil war bat- 
tle, interests many. 

Still another feature is a concession 
known as “Solomon’s Temple.” Dr. 
John Kelchner is showing a model of 
the famous temple described in the 
Bible. , There is also a walled place, 
“House of the Forest of Lebanon,” 
which contains an Egyptian temple and 
a Far East bazaar. “Uncle Tom’s Cabi- 
net” will have its premier as an opera. 
Uncle Tom sings a Negro melody with 
horsewhip overtones. The frigate Con- 
stellation, sister ship of “Old Ironsides” 
(Constitution), is on view at the navy 
yard. Tom Thumb, claimed to be the 
first locomotive built in America, wheez- 
ed into the exposition grounds under its 
own steam. It is exhibited near the 
“most modern” Mogul-type engine. 

The center of music is the auditorium 
seating 20,000 persons. Here one of the 
largest organs in the world, built espe- 
cially for the fair, gives daily recitals. 
The famous Philadelphia orchestra 
gives two concerts.a week. Many band 
tournaments are scheduled. There will 
be 24 choral concerts. 

The story of American progress will 
be set forth in pageantry in the §$2,- 
000,000 stadium which can seat 100,000. 
Two air meets will be held each month. 
A program of athletics will gather lead- 
ers of. sport from all over the world. 
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President Coolidge has accepted an in- 
vitation to be the principal speaker at 
the July 4 exercizes. 


INGERSOLL SPEECH PROTESTED 





Rep. Rankin (Dem.) of Miss. protested - 


to the war department against display 
in the Curtis Lee mansion at Arlington 
cemetery of Col. Robert Ingersoll’s ad- 
dress to Union veterans at Indianapolis 
in 1876. Because the house is asso- 
ciated with Lee and the South, Mr. 
Rankin thinks Ingersoll’s speech out of 
place. However, the war department 
feels that the protest is belated inas- 
much as the printed address has been 
displayed there since the year it was 
given. The speech, considered a mas- 
terpiece in eloquence, is called, “The 
Past Rises Before Me Like a Dream.” It 
closes with this tribute to the Boys in 
Blue: 

“These heroes are dead. They died 
for liberty—they died for us. They 
are at rest. They sleep in the land they 
made free, under the flag they rendered 
stainless, under the solemn pines, the 
sad hemlock, the tearful willows, and 
the embracing vines. They sleep be- 
neath the shadows of the clouds, care- 
less alike of sunshine or of storm, each 
in the windowless palace of rest. Earth 
may run red with other wars—they are 
at peace. In the midst of battle, in the 
roar of conflict, they found the serenity 
of death. I have one sentiment for the 
soldiers, living and dead—cheers for the 
living, tears for the dead.” 


START HARDING MEMORIAL 


Memorial day at Marion, Ohio, was 
marked by the laying of the corner 
stone of the $800,000 tomb that will be 
erected to the memory of President 
Harding. A large throng saw Vice-Pres- 
ident Dawes officiate, using the same 
trowel that Harding employed in a simi- 
lar ceremony for a Masonic lodge at 
Ketchikan, Alaska, on his ill-fated trip 
in 1923. The box entombed in the stone 
contains a bound volume of the con- 











Temporary Harding Tomb 


gressional memorial services for the 
late president and a copy of the Marion 
Star of which Harding was editor. The 
Republican Glee Club of Columbus and 
the band of the Ohio Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Orphan Home played the favorite 
songs of Mr. and Mrs. Harding. The 
spectators included Dr. George Harding, 
father of the late executive. 

The Harding memorial, .a picture of 
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which appeared in our April’25 issue of 
last year, is similar in design to the 
Lincoln memorial at Washington. Huge 
columns predominate. A soldier-guarq 
is still maintained at the temporary 
tomb in Marion where the bodies of 
President and Mrs. Harding now rest. 


ANOTHER COOLIDGE STORY 


The latest story about President Coo). 
idge is told by a Washington business 
man who, during a call at the White 
House, mentioned that one of the execy. 
tive’s talks over the radio had beep 
recorded on a waxed cylinder by 
friend 2000 miles from Washington. 

“If you are not too busy, Mr. Presi. 
dent,” he said, “you might be interested 
to hear your own voice.” 

The president dryly replied: 

“Why infliet such punishment!” 


LAW MILLS SCORED 


Legislatures of 10 states have passed 
4100 new laws so far this year, the ad. 
visory committee of the National Indus. 
trial Council was told at its semi-ap. 
nual conference at Washington. Michae| 
Hickey, secretary, also deplored the fact 
that these same legislatures had to dis. 
pose of 13,000 bills in the same space 
of time. He reported that last year 40 
state legislatures harvested 11,000 stat- 
utes out of 40,000 measures introduced. 
New York, he said, holds undisputable 
lead as a “statute mill.” Several speak- 
ers attacked the new Watson-Parker 
railroad labor law, described elsewhere 
in this issue, but approved the plan for 
a national conference between agricul- 
ture and industry. 


MACHINERY BENEFITS LABOR 


There was a time when introduction 
of machinery aroused protest and riot. 
Workers objected to modern invention 
throwing them out of employment. But 
that day is past, according to William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration cf Labor. He told an Atlantic 
City convention: “Machinery has light- 
ened the burden of employment and re- 
lieved the drudgery and hardship of 
human toil. Life has been made more 
tolerable. Living conditions have been 
improved. Workers have been pel- 
mitted to enjoy the blessings and bene- 
fits of modern life.” 


A TEXAS CAMPAIGN BET 


Gov. Miriam Ferguson of Texas and 
Atty.-Gen. Dan Moody, her political 
rival, have wagere’ their jobs on the 
outcome of the state primary. It has 
been agreed that if Moody leads “Ma” by 
one or more votes for the gubernatorial 
nomination she will immediately resiga 
without waiting until next January, 
when her term expires. On the otlier 
hand, if “Ma” leads Moody by more than 
25,000 votes he agrees to just as imme- 
diately resign his office. 

Answering criticism about possible 
unfairness to the electorate by the “bar- 
tering” of office, Moody said: “This cat- 
paign is an issue between Fergusonis™ 
and the rights of the people, and s° 
eager am I to rid Texas of everything 
they stand for that I accept this (‘Ma’s’) 
challenge.” Lynch Davidson, lumber 
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* man, also gubernatorial candidate, re- 
“\ fers to the wager as a “political crap 
5 


” 
“d ganic. 


3 SCHOOL ‘*MILITARISM’’ DEBATED 
The “pro and con” of military train- 
ing in the schools, a subject now com- 
manding popular interest, is found in 
] these recent utterances: 

David Thomas, professor of history 
and political science, University of 
Arkansas—“Compulsory military train- 
ing in our universities, colleges and sec- 
ondary schools is under fire, both from 





within and from without. Vigorous pro- 
i. tests have come from the students of 
d many institutions, among them the Col- 
lege of the city of New York and Ohio 
State university. At present reserve of- 


ficers’ training camps are maintained 
at 257 institutions, including four in 
Hawaii. Military instruction is com- 
pulsory in 47 universities, 36 of which 


: are state-supported; in 22 agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, 14 college and 
. technical schools and 32 high-schools. 
él What does military training mean to the 


country? True, it is a good preparation 
for defense in case of war; but the argu- 
ment of preparedness as a means of 
0 preventing war merits no consideration 


t. whatever. I am opposed to such 
d. training.” 

* Maj.-Gen, Charles Summerall, com- 
* mander second corps area—“The attack 
. on the government for its eff ort to make 
re use of our educationalinstitutions forthe 
or development of reserve officers to meet 


}. a great national emergency is in most 
cases based on ignorant prejudice that 
falsely associates military instruction 
with war. Military instruction does not 
bring about war. Knowledge of any 

" kind can be abused or misused, but. in 

Hs our country the existence of an army 

- has never contributed to war. Military 

ut instruction in sehools has certain ad- 





rs vantages not generally understood by 
ni the American public. The student is 
taught the high ethics of the military 
x: code, which embodies the most exalted 
virtues. He is taught courage, fortitude, 
- leadership; and he is taught good citi- 
a zenship, It should also be remembered 
. that the war draft showed that from 30 
: to 50 per cent of America’s young men 
“' were unfit physically. The exercizes 
and drills of our schedule of military in- 
Struction keep the young men in per- 
: fect condition.” a 
- SWEDISH ROYALTY HERE 
as Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Frederick William 
by Olaf Gustavus Adolphus Bernadotte re- 
ial cently visited in Washington. 
gn (hey were guests of honor at the dedi- 
-y, cation of a statue to John Ericsson, 
er Swedish engineer and inventor. Mr. and 


ois Mrs. Bernadotte are Swedish. - The for- 
as ner, in fact, is crown prince and heir to 
the throne of Sweden. 
sle ; Washington hailed his highness as a 
+e tegular fellow.” He was the first Euro- 
pean royal visitor to these shores since 
Edward of Wales paid his respects to 
President Harding on his second Amer- 
ican trip. Prince Oscar is 44 years old. 
His athletic build makes him an unusu- 
ally imposing regal figur- He is a sol- 
dicr, an athlete, an archeologist, a golf- 
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er, a student of Chinese art, an expert 
photographer and part-time king (when 
his father goes to the Riviera to play 
tennis and leaves the reins of the gov- 
ernment in his hands).- The prince is 
more scholarly than the Prince of Wales 
and doesn’t dance as much. He prefers 
sports to society. He has a gold medal 
for being an all-round athlete. Hiking, 
skiing, tennis and golf are his favorite 
sports. 

He was accompanied by his wife, 
Lady Louise Alexandra, daughter of 
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Table Rock, an odd sight on the shores of 

Lake Erie, is expected to soon topple into 

the water. Winds, rain and waves have 

weakened its frail support. It was here that 

“Walk in the Water,” the first steamboat 
on the lake, refueled. 








Prince Louis of Battenburg and Princess 
Victoria of Hesse. He has four sons 
and one daughter by a former wife. The 
latter, a granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, died in 1920. The royal visitors 
passed through this country on a trip 
to the Orient. 

The Bernadotte royal line was found- 
ed by Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, a com- 
moner who enlisted under Napoleon’s 
banner, was made a marshal of France 
and became heir to Charles XIII of 
Sweden. 


RED CROSS IN SESSION 


“Mutual understanding, sympathy and 
tolerance must grow up among the peo- 
ples of the world themselves and can- 
not be imposed upon them,” President 
Coolidge told the second Pan-American 
Red Cross conference at Washington. 
“We, the people of this country,” he 
said, “have endeavored in the past to do 
our part in helping other nations in 
their hour of distress. We are bound 
by ties of blood and friendship to the 
countries of the Old World and of the 
New. As a people we are consecrated to 
peace and to the friendly co-operation 
of all nations. The development of the 
Red Cross movement and the nature of 
its activities is a demonstration of the 
possibility and utility of free intercourse 
and of voluntary collaboration.” 


Mr. Coolidge spoke not only as chief 
executive but as honorary head of the 
American Red Cross. Most of the dele- 
gates representing 18 countries in the 
western hemisphere know only Spanish, 
so translations of the president’s speech 
were furnished them in advance. He 
spoke in English. Rachel Crowdy, rep- 
resenting the league of nations, assured 
the session that the league was ready 
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to co-operate with the Red Cross in 
every possible way. A message of gteet- 
ing from the queen of Spain was read. 
The delegates paused in their program 
to send a cablegram to Japan offering 
aid in the Tokachi province volcano 
eruption. 


OUR 14 LARGEST CITIES 


A new population estimate by the 
commerce department places the 14 
largest U. S. cities in order as follows: 
New York 5,924,000; Chicago 3,048,000; 
Philadelphia 2,008,000; Detroit 1,290,- 
000; Cleveland 960,000; St. Louis 830,- 
000; Baltimore 808,000; Boston, 787,000; 
Pittsburgh 637,000; Los Angeles (1920 
figures, no new federal estimate) 567,- 
000; San Francisco 567,000; Buffalo 544,- 
ren gata 528,000, and Milwaukee 


**JIM CROW’ REALTY DECISION 


The right of white neighborhoods to 
bar colored residents was, in effect, up- 
held when the supreme court refused to 
interfere with agreements between 
white property owners not to sell to 
Negroes. The test case was carried to 
fhe. high tribunal by Helen Curtis, color- 
ed, of Washington. She contended that 
such an agreement amounted to race 
discrimination and so violated the con- 
stitution. The court held that the agree- 
ment was valid and did not concern the 
constitutional rights of the colored be- 
cause they, too, have a right to adopt 
similar means to keep whites or “un- 
desirables” out of their neighborhoods. 
The decision was handed down by Jus- 
tice Sutherland. 


URGE PRISON REFORM 


Investigation of prison conditions in 
Illinois resulted :n a Will county special 
grand jury making drastic recommenda- 
tions. It urges the resignations of John 
Whitman, warden of Joliet penitentiary; 
Will Colvin, head of the state prison and 
parole board, and Chauncey Jenkins, 
head of the state welfare department. 
In addition, it favors discharge of Mrs. 
C. Elinor Rulien, head of the women’s 
prison, and six subordinates, It would 
also have the state farm abolished on 
the ground that the “honor system” is 
impractical and it would place a strict. 
disciplinarian at the head of the men’s 
prison. The probe was the result of 
charges that the crime wave in [Illinois 
was abetted by a “pardon mill” which 
— convicted evil-doers by the whole- 
sale. 














MARRIED 40 WOMEN? 


“Lord Beaverbrook,” said to be Rob- 
ert Whitman in real life, is in jail at 
Philadelphia on a charge of having mar- 
ried more than 40 women to swindle 
them out of money and jewelry approx- 
imating $1,000,000 in value. He was ar- 
rested in New York after a chase of sev- 
eral years across the continent and 
back. His undoing was his habit of 
giving generous tips. He seldom gave 
less than $20. The authorities were 
thus able to trace him. Since his release 
from Sing Sing in 1920, it is said, his 
marriage mart has taken in Chicago, St. 
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Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, San Fran- 
ciseo, Washington and other cities. De- 


tectives say he often wooed, won and 
deserted a wife in less than three weeks. 


WANT STANDARD MEASURES 


Standardization of measures and sim- 
plified weights were urged by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover in addressing 
state weights and measures officials in 
19th annual conference at Washington. 
He pointed out that the growing com- 
plexity of modern business demands 
new steps in this direction. Incidental- 
ly, Mr. Hoover get in another rap about 
too much centralization of authority at 
Washington. William Dalziel of Ore- 
gon praised the law in that state which 
prohibits sale of eggs as “fresh” which 
do not measure up to a certain standard. 
Bad weighing is costing cotton farmers 
millions of dollars annually, reported 
H. L. Flurry of Alabama. Several speak- 
ers praised the method of checking-up 
gasoline filling stations to guard against 
short measure. 


THE GREAT BATHTUB MYSTERY 


A certain “wild” party proved disas- 
trous to Earl Carroll, New York theater 
owner and producer. It was all the 
fault of guests. What they witnessed 
they could not help discussing. Rumors 
eventually demanded attention of au- 
thorities. The feature, it seems, was a 
bathtub in which a stage beauty dis- 
ported to the great delight of a select 
audience. Carroll told two grand juries 
that the tub was filled with ginger ale 
for the benefit of his guests but denied 
that a young lady “was in, was pushed 
in or fell into the tub.” However, the 
juries heard Joyce Hawley, 17-year-old 
showgirl, say she had bathed nude in 
one and one-half inches of cham- 
pagne while drunk. Carroll was con- 
victed of perjury in denying that the 
tub was occupied but was found not 
guilty of telling jurors that no booze 
was present. Irvin Cobb, author, denied 
imbibing with other guests of nectar 
scooped from the occupied tub. Miss 
Hawley said Carroll promised her $1000 
for her spectacular bath but later re- 
fused to pay her. A file card was in- 
troduced from Carroll’s office tending to 
show that she was classified as “D.D.” 
which, in the parlance of theatrical cir- 
cles, means “Dumb Dora.” 


A HIRSUTE CONTROVERSY 

The $150,000 damage suit brought by 
Miss Ella Patterson of Milwaukee 
against Colgate & Co. because whisk- 
-ers of her uncle, Gen. Ambrose Burn- 
side, were “ridiculed” in a shaving 
cream advertisement, was dismissed by 
the New York supreme court because 
there was no law under which Miss Pat- 
terson could collect. Some notable 
whiskers of the world were introduced 
at the trial, including those of Presidents 
Arthur and Hayes and Lord Dundreary. 
Even Justice Erlanger agreedthat Dun- 
dreary had “the most beautiful whiskers 
in the world.” Counsel for Colgate ad- 
mitted that the use of Burnside’s whis- 
kers had been “very advantageous.” He 
argued that descendants of Julius Caesar 
and Scipio Africanus Minor never ob- 
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jected to the use of their ancestors’ bald 
pates in hair tonic advertisements, nor 
has the Roosevelt family ever objected 
to the prominent display of “Teddy’s” 
teeth. Miss Patterson thought that the 
Colgate advertisement did her uncle’s 
memory an injury. However, it was 
pointed out that the Civil war general 
was laughed at when he first introduced 
“burnsides.” 


‘*HUCK AND TOM’’ ENSHRINED 


A statue of Mark Twain’s immortal 
characters, Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, was unveiled at Hannibal, 
Mo., home of Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain). The memorial constitutes a 
“tribute to the eternal boy,” declared 
Dean Williams of the University of Mis- 








Two “Reg’lar Fellars” 


souri, chief speaker at the exercizes. 
“There is a suggestion of freedom for 
boys in the statue. It is a protest against 
the over-censorship of speech and 
morals that is far worse for boys than 
the utmost freedom.” Tom and Huck 
with Peter Pan constitute a “trinity of 
immortals,” he said, referring to Mark 
Twain’s heroes as “outdoor boys, alert, 
full-Iimbed, happy, adventurous, with 
a twinkle in the eye.” The bronze fig- 
ures stand at the foot of Cardiff Hill, 
amid scenes of their boyish adventures 
and a block from the Clemens home, also 
a shrine. The statue is the gift of 
George Mahan of Hannibal, president of 
thé state historical society. 


News Notes 


To Test Inheritance Tax. Gov. Mar- 
tin of Fla. authorized State Atty.-Gen. 
Johnson to test the constitutionality of 
the federal inheritance tax law before 
the U. S. supreme court. 


Clubwomen Ousted. Mrs. Jesse Nich- 
olson and Mrs. Richard Irwin were vot- 
ed out of the Women’s Democratic Club 
of Montgomery county, Md., following 
their formation of another organization 
to work for stricter dry law enforce- 
ment in Maryland. 














Probe Flag Incident. At the request 
of Secretary of State Kellogg, Gov. Hunt 
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of Ariz. is investigating complaint that 
the Phoenix police chief forced the 
Mexican consul there to haul down the 


Mexican flag, leading to protest by 
Mexico. 


Mrs. Stokes Contests Will. Mrs. Helen 
Stokes, second wife of W. E. D. Stokes 
is contesting the hotel man’s will which 
cuts off herself and two children by 
leaving a $10,000,000 estate to W. E. p, 
Stokes jr., son of Stokes and Mrs. Rita 
Lydig, a divorced wife. 


Rails from Germany. A cargo of 450) 
tons of steel rails, an initial shipment 
from Germany, was landed at Boston, 
Buyers say they bought abroad cheaper 
that they could in this country. 


Paul Mellon Wins Prize. Paul Mellon, 
son of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
won the McLaughlin prize for English 
composition as a member of the 1929 
class at Yale. His essay was, “Donn 
Byrne,—His Place in Literature.” 


Student Court Quits. After 16 years of 
existence the University of Wisconsiy 
students’ court quit because it found the 
students no longer wanted self-govern- 
ment. 


Hicksville Stays. Though butt of jokes, 
the Long Island village of Hicksville 
voted to retain that name. The place 
was named after Elias Hicks, a Quaker 
active in the anti-slavery movement. 


Alien Veterans Admitted. Under a bill 
just signed by the president aliens who 
served under the American flag during 
the world war can be admitted to this 
country irrespective of immigration 
restrictions, 


Bomb Kills Two. A bomb received in 
the mail at the Three Lakes tavern, near 
Muskegon, Mich., killed August Kru- 
baech, 48, proprietor and township su- 
pervisor, and William Frank, 22, of Chi- 
cago. It also seriously injured Jeanette 
Krubaech, 19 years old, engaged to 
Frank. 





Women Help Lynch Negro? A num 
ber of women were said to have beet 
in the mob which lynched Albert Blazes, 
22-year-old Negro, at Wilson, Ark 
Blazes was charged with attacking 4 
young white girl. 


Ex-Bishop’s Plea Denied. The New 
York supreme court denied William 
Montgomery Bfown a review of the 
action of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in deposing him as bishop for 
conviction of heresy. 


Approve Anti-Court Vote. The votes 
of Senators Watson and Robinson o 
Ind. against the world court were a> 
proved by the platform committee of 
the Republican state convention. 


Exit Jeritza Cigar. Mme. Jeritza, oP 
era star, won her New York suit to re 
strain Louise and Isidore Cohen, ciga 
manufacturers, from using her name 
and likeness on a cigar. 





Restraining Order Denied. Justice 
McCoy at Washington dismissed the 2p- 
plication of the Puget Sound Oriental 
Line of Sex‘de, Wash., for an order 
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blocking sale by the shipping board of 
five ships to the Admiral Oriental Line, 
controlled by Capt. Dollar. The vessels 
are now in the service of the American 
Oriental Line. The Puget Sound Line’s 
pid was $4,600,000, or $100,000 more 
than its rival, but the higher bid is said 
to have been received too ijate. 


Bok Endows Chair. A Woodrow Wil- 
son chair of literature, carrying with it 
a gift of $150,000, has been accepted by 
Princeton university from Edward W. 
Bok, Philadelphia publisher. 


Alimony Refused. “This court is not 
one that believes a strong, healthy wom- 
an Should be paid alimony,” Judge 
Ward at San Francisco told Mrs. Sally 
Abbott, society woman, in refusing her 
alimony. He suggested that she “learn 
how to work.” 





Beidleman Granted Recount. A re- 
count of the votes cast in 271 Allegheny 
county districts was granted Edward 
Beidleman, who lost the Pennsylvania 
gubernatorial nomination to John Fish- 
er, Pepper-Mellon candidate, by 14,000 
votes. 

Blaine Enters Race. Gov. Blaine of 
Wis. formally announced his candidacy 
for the Republican nomination for sen- 
ator. He attacks big expenditures in 
political campaigns, centralization of 
authority at Washington, the world 
court and the dry law. 


Many Business Failures. Business fail- 
ures in the past five years involved 
$3,900,000,000, the National Association 
of Credit Men heard at its 31st annual 
convention in New York. This is 350 
per cent in excess of the figure for the 
preceding five-year period. Incompe- 
tence and not dishonesty is the chief 
cause Of failure, speakers held. 


Want Text Book Removed. The Wil- 
liamstown, W. Va., council of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics 
asked the local high-school to do away 
with an old chemistry text book which 
describes the distillation of alcohol. 


feachers Ask Hearing. Mrs. Aimee 
Buchanan and Miss Esther Smith, oust- 
ed high-school teachers, asked the Pa- 
ducah, Ky., board of education for a 
hearing so that they might deny charges 
that they taught the theory of evolution 
to pupils, 


Students Fined. As a result of cele- 
brating their baseball victory by build- 
ing a bonfire opposite the state capitol, 
1) students of Michigan state college 
were fined $40 each at Lansing and plac- 
ed on probation. 


Sootleggers’ Lists Safe. Bootleggers 
cannot be compelled to furnish the gov- 
ernment with lists of customers and 
customers cannot be prosecuted when 
such lists are found, the supreme court 
ruled in a Pennsylvania test case. 


Drop Misleading Names. At the re- 
quest of the federal trade commission, 
Several manufacturers have agreed to 
cease selling cotton fabrics as “lusta 
silk,” “sati silk” and “nova silk.” Others 
agreed to dispense with “wool” or 










The Massachusetts highway division is ex- 
perimenting with a three-lane safety pike 
between Canton and Stoughton. The center 
is intended for fast addin, In this picture 
the center has not been completely in. 
The outer strips are of concrete, light gray 
in color. The central pavement will be 
macadam and black to define lanes of travel. 
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“woolen” when the fabric is not all 
wool. Some firms who do not own mills 
but used the word on their stationery 
were induced to stop the practice. 








Park to Honor Founder. New Orleans 
plans a public park as a tribute to Bien- 
a ee ee 

1718. 


Healthiest and Wealthiest Nation. The 
United States is the healthiest nation, 
the public health service reports. The 
federal trade commission adds that we 
are also the wealthiest. Our national 
wealth is placed at $353,000,000,000. 


Siamese Twins. Twin daughters, 
joined at their stomachs, were born to 
Mrs. Nicholas Medich at South Bend, 
Ind. Physicians resorted to artificial 
feeding in an effort to save their lives. 


Aviator Indicted. Lieut.-Commander 
Strong, who failed in his attempt to fly 
from the United States to Hawaii last 
year, was indicted at Seattle on a charge 
of liquor conspiracy. 


Dog Race “Gambling.” A Clay coun- 
ty, Fla., grand jury indicted 80 men on 
a charge of gambling in connection with 
greyhound races at the Seminole Ken- 
nel Club. 


Denies Tobacco Reform. The Anti- 
Cigarette Alliance does not aim to re- 
form or legislate against tobacco but is 
working among children to overcome 
the nicotine habit, the Rev. Charles Fil- 
more of Indianapolis, national secretary, 
told the Washington branch. 


Strike Costly. The 18 weeks that the 
textile strike at Passaic, N. J., has con- 
tinued is estimated to have cost the 16,- 
000 workers $5,000,000 in wages. Local 
stores have cut down on credit and 
about 1000 workers and their families 
have left for other jobs. 


Would Probate Hayes Will. A pe- 
tition asking probate for President 
Hayes’s will was filed in the Douglas 
county, Nebr., court. Mr. Hayes, who 
died in 1893, left a $150,000 estate. 


Judge Spanks Prisoner. Though 42 
years old, George Goutcher was hoisted 
over the knee of Judge Anthony John- 
son of Dunkirk, N. Y., and given an old- 
fashioned spanking for contempt of 
court. Then he was sentenced to five 
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7 
days in jail. The judge weighs 200 
pounds and is muscular. Goutcher was 
before the court on a disorderly con- 
duct charge pressed by his wife. 


Pershing’s Son a Private.. Francis 
Warren Pershing, only son of Gen. 
Pershing, will attend the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camp at Ft. Snelling, Mich., 
as a buck private. He is 17 years old. 


Col. Mudd Dies. Col. Seeley Winter- 
smith Mudd, 64, noted mining engineer, 
died suddenly at St. Louis following an 
operation on a speeding train. 


Buildings Bill Signed. The public 
buildings bill, carrying with it an ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000, was signed by 
President Coolidge. 


Coolidge Dam Near Completion. The 
Coolidge dam on the Gila river, Ariz., 
is expected to be completed in October. 
The president has been invited to par- 
ticipate in the dedication. 


Escaping Convicts Killed. Four pris- 
oners who attempted to escape from the 
state farm at Tucker, Ark., were shot 
and killed by two guards. 


New Power Plant. The new power 
plant at Lake Cushman, Tacoma, Wash., 
was put into operation when President 
Coolidge pressed a button at Wash- 
ington. 


Wore Four Dresses; Fined. A woman 
customs inspector found Mrs. Arthur 
Wright of Atlantic City wearing four 
lace dresses and two sets of underwear 
when the latter returned from abroad. 
Mrs. Wright, who had forgotten to de- 
clare the goods, was fined $739. 


Loss by Fire. Fires do $1000 worth 
of age a minute, according to Wil- 
fred Kurth, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Scott’s Sanity Questioned. Russel 
Scott, thrice sentenced to hang but final- 
ly committed to the Illinois hospital for 
the insane, is now suspected of being 
sane and will again be examined. If 
found sane he will be sentenced for the 
fourth time. He was convicted of mur- 
dering a clerk during a hold-up four 
years ago. 
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Trainmen Want Increase. A referen- 
dum held by the engineers, locomotive 
firemen and enginemen unions favors 
an increase in wages. The amount will 
be determined at a conference. 


Church Recognizes Women. Though 
the Presbyterian church still refuses to 
recognize women preachers, its general 
assembly at Pensacola, Fla., voted to 
broaden opportunities for participation 
by that sex in church affairs. 


Surplus Predicted. A treasury surplus 
of more than $200,000,000 is predicted 
by Secretary Mellon for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 


Prize for Young Fliers. The Amer- 
ican Society for the Promotion of Avia- 
tion offer $1000 to the first American 
boy or girl under 18 years of age who 
makes a successful transcontinental 
flight from Boston to San Francisco, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Too Many Women at Shows. Sir John 
Irvine, eminent theatrical critic, raised 
a stir in London by saying that women 
over 40 should not be allowed to go 
to more than two plays a year. Women, 
he declared, are ruining the English 
theater. At suggestive plays, he added, 
they compose the bulk of the audience. 


Lloyd George Reprimanded. All Eng- 
land was agog over the published letter 
of Former Premier Asquith, head of the 
Liberal party, to Lloyd George, also a 
leader of the party and former premier, 
relative to the course of the latter dur- 
ing the general strike. Leader Asquith 
complained that Lloyd George refused 
to attend a meeting of the party chiefs 
during the strike, and he criticized a 
letter the little Welshman wrote on the 
subject to an American publication. 
Lloyd George, who is parliamentary 
leader of the party defended his course 
in a long letter in which he admitted 
some errors of judgment but protested 
that his course was not a serious offense. 
To others it looked like a serious split 
in the main opposition party. Many 
predicted that Lloyd would have to 
leave the Liberals. 


BELGIUM 
New Cabinet Gets Vote. The new 
Jaspar-Franqui cabinet got started with 
a flattering vote of confidence in the 
chamber of deputies, 126 to 8. The ap- 
proval came after the submission of a 
program for restoring Belgian finances. 


FRANCE 


Plans to Strengthen France. The gov- 
ernment headed by Premier Briand de- 
cided on the creation of a committee of 
financial experts to better the position of 
the franc in exchange. It was determin- 
ed also to investigate the source of ru- 
mors calculated to influence the fall of 
the franc and to punish those responsi- 
ble for them. Facing the chamber of 
deputies Briand demanded that other 
measures be considered before the de- 
bate was taken up on finances and for- 
eign debts, and on a confidence vote he 
was sustained 320 to 209. 





Executioner Goes on Strike. Execu- 
tioner Deibler of Paris, engineer of the 
official guillotine, announced that he 
would no longer operate on the piece- 
work basis and demanded a regular 
salary. He gets 1000 francs for each 
execution, but there are not enough of 
them to make the business pay. 





Dyeing Dogs Practice Stopped. The 
practice of society women at Paris of 
dyeing their dogs to match their gowns’ 
was stopped by the police on the com- 
plaint of the International Humane So- 
ciety. It was found that weakened solu- 
tions of dyes for cloth were used and 
that they were injurious to the animals. 





Jew Kills Russian General. Simon 


Petlura, former anti-bolshevik military 


_leader in the Ukraine, was shot and 


killed at Paris by a Russian Jew after 
the latter had reproached him for his 
treatment of Jews during his adminis- 
tration. Gen. Petlura was governor of 
the Ukraine in 1917 and was repeatedly 
charged with atrocities against the 
Jews. 





DENMARK 

King Bitten by Dog. There is a dog in 
Denmark that is no respecter of royalty. 
It bit King Christian on the arm, The 
king was taking a walk with the queen’s 
greyhounds when one of them got in a 
fight with a strange dog. The king pick- 
ed up his dog to stop the fight and was 
bitten by the other. The injury was not 
very serious. 


GERMANY 
Princess Sues Germany. Suit for $3,- 
500,000 was filed by Princess Militza, 
sister of the late Grand Duke Adolph 
Friederieh of Strelitz, against Germany. 
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A recent photograph of the aging Lloyd 
George, the British war-time premier. He is 
still a live wire, constantly seeking an issue on 
which to return to power. His scheme of 
land ownership is one of his latest. 
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The amount represents a quarter of the 
estate of her brother and she is basing 
her claim on the Versailles treaty. Paul 
Boncour, French league of nations dele- 
gate, is her counsel. The announce- 
ment of the action created a sensation 
in the Mecklenburg diet. 


Would Pay Off France. The visit of 
the president of the reichsbank of Ber- 
lin to the president of the Bank of Eng- 
land gave rise to the reports that Ger- 
many is perfecting a plan to pay cash 
reparations to France in return for the 
complete freeing of the Rhineland. The 
scheme depends on France’s willingness 
to agree to a sufficient reduction for 
cash, which would be raised by using 
railroad bonds as securities. France is 
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said to welcome the plan, and even Eng. 
land looks on it favorably, providing the 
currency is first stabilized. 


Body Lies Across Border. The body 
of a Berlin man was found frozen half 
across the German-Czechoslovakia line 
and because of red tape remained there 
for nine days before a permit for its 
removal could be secured. Each coup. 
try claimed that issuing the permit was 
the affair of the other. Finally both 
were persuaded to act. 


ITALY 


Fascists Drive Out Toscanini. Tos. 
canini, famous musician, resigned the 
post of director of the La Scala opera 
at Milan because of fascist interfer. 
ence. In producing “Turandot,” the 
posthumous opera of Puccini he was ip. 
terrupted several times when the loca] 
government discharged several of his 
artists because they were not good fas. 
cisti. They were replaced by good fas. 
cisti but poor artists. 


Mob Canes Law Maker. A party of 
some 15 men caught Deputy Gionanni 
Conti, republican, in a print shop in 
Rome and beat him with a cane. He was 
treated in hospital afterwards. It was 
presumed to be the action of fascists, 
They also expelled another deputy, Bel- 
loni, from the fascist party for breach 
of discipline. 


SWITZERLAND 

Russia Refuses Co-operation. The 
preparatory commission on disarma- 
ment at Geneva was'rebuffed by Russia 
when they asked for that country’s 
views on the control of the private 
manufacture of arms. Russia refused 
her views on the ground that the con- 
ference was not sincere. Her attitude 
was considered a check to the success 
of disarmament. However, Hugh S. 
Gibson, American delegate, and Viscount 
Cecil, British delegate, later declared 
the commission had made a splendid 
start toward real disarmament. They 
announced their intention of carrying 
the matter through. 


NORWAY 


Lapps Move to Seacoast. People of 
Tromsoe, town on the extreme north- 
ern coast, saw their usual sign of the 
coming of summer—the arrival of the 
Lapps from the inland for the fishing. 
They put up stone huts, cover them with 
bark and branches and started their 
summer occupation. They brought with 
them for the market the pelts they cap- 
tured during the winter in the Swedish 
plains. At the end of the summer these 
aborigines start back for the bleak in- 
terior. 

POLAND 

Pilsudski Sets Elections. Marsha! Pil- 
sudski after capturing the capital and 
receiving the resignations of President 
Wojciechowski and other officials re 
fused to set himself up as dictator. He 
was unwilling to go to the extremes of 
the army coterie responsible for the re 
bellion and the slaughter in the streets 
of Warsaw. Pilsudski in power at once 
tried to restore order, and to make b's 
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government legitimate set the election 
of a president by the national assembly 
for the end of the month, after he had 
been assured that a large majority were 
for him. Paderewski, famous pianist, 
former president of Poland, hastened to 
be near the scene of trouble, expressing 
great regret at the turn of affairs. The 
anti-Pilsudski forces were reported to 
be in conference with the Freneh, the 
allies of Poland and her greatest cred- 
itor. 


GREECE 


Dictater’s Son Flees Country. Gen. 
Pangalos, dictatcr of Greece, banished 
his son, Lieut. Pangalos, to an island in 
the Aegean sea and removed his name 
from the navy list because he disap- 
proved of his marriage to the daughter 
of an engineer. The son escaped and 
joined the girl in Belgrade. The Greeks, 
he said, might submit to his father’s dic- 
tatorship, but he proposed to marry to 
suit himself, 


INDIA 

Cyclone Strikes Calcutta. A terrific 
cyclone striking the city of Calcutta 
sank seven ships in the harbor and tore 
10 others from their moorings and sent 
them drifting helplessly. One launch 
was sunk with its four occupants. Wires 
were generally torn down during the 10 
minutes the storm raged and the city 
was for a while without power or light. 


CHINA 


Communists Battle for Canton. Civil 
war broke out at Canton where for 
many months dissension has reigned. 
Finally open fighting began between the 
moderates and the communists who un- 
dertook by force to get possession of 
the city. There were many casualties. 
Four troop ships hastened to bring up 
enforcements from Swatow. 


American Kerosene Seized. At Kong- 
moon, 50 miles south of Canton, parties 
engaged in the anti-British strike seized 
2260 cases of kerosene belonging to the 
Texas Co. No reason for the action was 
given. The American consul at Canton 
lodged a vigorous protest with the Can- 
ton government, 

HAWAII 

Many Ukeleles Shipped. A consider- 
able export item of the Hawaiian is- 
lands is the native musical instrument, 
the ukelele. Shipments tu the mainland 
average 1000 a month, besia s the d z- 
ens constantly carried aboard ships by 
tourists. A nev: type of the instrument 
called the niu kani, or singing cocoanut, 
is rapidly gaining favor. 


PHILIPPINES 

Several Killed in Riot. Two men 
quarreling over a woman at a dance 
hall in San Fernando, principal town 
of Pampanga province, began a fight 
which became so general that four 
men were killed and 19 injured. Two of 
the killed were policemen. Constabu- 
lary were called out to disperse the 
crowd and to prevent further trouble. 


Moros Battle Constabulary. Moros in 
the istand of Mindanao led by two of 
their sultans defied a force of constab- 
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ulary when ordered to surrender and 
in the battles following lost from 40 to 
70 men. One of the constabulary was 
killed and nine wounded. The Moros 
barricaded themselves in forts but were 
driven out with machine guns. They 
had for some time been carrying on 
depredations in the country around 
Lake Lanao. 


JAPAN 


Bursting Reservoir Disastrous. Half 
the little town of Kitsura in Northern 
Japan, including the postoffice, a bank 
and a theater, was washed away when 
the walls of the irrigation reservoir gave 
way. Number of dead could not be 














The league of nations is unsuccessfully trying 
to call back the departed spirit of the Locarno 
conference.—Milan Guerin Meschino. 

— 
readily determined, but it was known to 
be a score or more. Luckily the dis- 
aster took place in the daytime giving 
the people a chance to flee. The town 
had a population of 7000, and 114 houses 
were carried away. Two days later’a 
sharp earthquake broke a dam at Ha- 
koade, also in northern Japan, and 50 
houses were washed away. About a 
score of people were drowned. 











Voleano-Rains Destruction. The sup- 
posedly dead volcano Tokachi in the 
northern island of Hokkaido went into 
violent eruption and poured forth a sea 
of mud and water that inundated sever- 
al villages. The first count showed 100 
dead and 200 injured, but several hun- 
dred farmers of the rapidly developing 
agricultural region about the foot of 
the mountain were missing. Many of 
these had evidently fled some time be- 
fore, for the volcano began rumbling 
about the first of May. The sea of mud, 
lava and rocks covered about 10,000 
acres of rice fields. Some of the victims 
were the famous hairy Ainus, the abo- 
rigines of Japan, who have been driven 
to this northern island. 


Oppose Abolition of Conscription. 
Japanese military authorities announc- 
ed opposition to the proposal made by 
American delegates at Geneva to abolish 
conscription. A volunteer army, they 
said, is far more expensive than a con- 
scripted one, and a wealthy country 
would have the advantage in fighting 
with volunteer armies. 


MEXICO 
Priestly Robes Forbidden. Bishop 
Zarate appearing at his trial at Pachuca 
for violation of the religious clauses of 


the Constitution was dressed in his ec- 


clesiastical garb. The court ordered 
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him to appear in citizen clothing, and 
after a protest the bishop complied. He 
was found guilty of having protested 
against the constitution in a pastoral 
letter and of having attempted to incite 
rebellion among the people. He is to 
have a final trial later. The state of 
Hidalgo issued a decree limiting the 
number of ministers for each denomina- 
tion to one in a municipality, Pachuca 
and one other town being excepted 
These may have two. 


Ten More Nuns Deported. Ten nuns 
arrived at Vera Cruz under charge of 
a government official to be deported on 
a Spanish steamer under the religious 
clauses of the constitution. The depart- 
ment of interior issued orders for all 
‘oreigners in Mexico to register where 
they live, giving age, occupation and 
purpose of residence there. 


Bandits Hold Five Americans. While 
a mine owner, C. C. Braden, a mining 
engiaeer named Gallagher and a sugar 
employee, J. W. Shanklin, were held by 
Mexican bandits for ransom word came 
that two more Americans had been 
seized in the same way. These were two 
oil drillers in the Tampico region. The 
U. S. embassy was informed that the 
bandits intended to kill the men unless 
ransoms were paid for them. It was 
also reported that Braden had been tor- 
tured. 





ALASKA 

Amundsen Declines Invitations. Capt. 
Amundsen who flew over the north pole 
in the Norge has declined all invitations 
to visit cities in the United States. After 
crating the dismantled dirigible for re- 
turn to Europe Amundsen end Capt. 
Nobile, his Italian pilot, will cross Can- 
ada and return straight to Oslo. There 
the explorer plans to write a 100,000- 
word book about his trip. 


MOROCCO 

Abd-El-Krim Surrenders. The Riff 
leader, Abd-el-Krim, decided that he 
would be safer with his enemies the 
French than with his friends and former 
followers, so he surrendered. As a pre- 
liminary he released all the French, 
Spanish and native prisoners held by the 
Riffians. Krim first sent a peace note 
to the French, after the capture of his 
capital, but his proposals were held to 
be too vague. He then announced his 
decision to accept the terms offered him 
at the Oudja conference, including his 
exile, but fearing the Sultan of Morocco 
and the native courts he finally threw 
himself on the mercy of the French resi- 
dent General Steeg. The war was held 
to be practically at an end, and there 
was great rejoicing, especially in Spain. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Fight over New Flag. South Africa is 
in the throes of a non-violent civil war 
over the proposal of the Hertzog govern- 
ment to create a state flag. Partisans of 
the English flag display it everywhere 
and on all occasions, and even wear the 
English colors on their coat lapels. The 
newspapers announced that the govern- 
ment would not proceed with the flag 
bill at this assembly. 
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~Doings of Congress — —~ 














The Haugen bill, first of the farm re- 
lief measures to come to a vote, went 
down in defeat, 212 to 167. In the mi- 
nority supporting it were both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, but Republican 
Leader Tilson and Chairman Madden of 
the appropriations committee ‘were 
among prominent men in the majority 
party against it. Proponents took de- 
feat hard and appeared quite dis- 
gruntled. The secretary of the “corn 
belt” committee, which sponsored the 
bill, called on Chairman Haugen to “ac- 
cept no compromise” and to defeat all 
other relief measures. In two years, he 
said, organized farmers would make a 
concerted demand on congress that 
could not be ignored. 

But soon the plans were being laid 
for another battle. Mr. Aswell of La., 
who withdrew his commodity market- 
ing measure before the vote, was first on 
the field with a compromise measure 
containing the principal features of his 
bill and the Tincher bill. Later Mr. An- 
thony of Kans. offered a bill which was 
a modified form of the Haugen measure 
and containing the equalization fee fea- 
ture of that bill, which was opposed 
by the secretary of agriculture. In the 
senate the farm bloc members met to 
discuss the next step and to repeat their 
resolution not to let congress quit be- 
fore doing something for the farmers. 


Senator Watson of Ind. rose in the 
senate to defend the equalization fee 
principle of the defeated Haugen bill 
and to reveal that Vice-President Dawes 
was also in favor of such a program. 
The vice-president, he said, had been 
studying the matter and getting opinions 
on it for some time. Among others was 
cited the opinion of Sir Josiah Stamp, 
English representative on the repara- 
tions commission, recently a guest of 
Mr. Dawes. The British economist re- 
frained from indorsing any specific pro- 


‘ posal, but stated that the levy of a fee 


was sound economically. It was this 
feature against which opponents of the 
Haugen measure directed their attack. 
In the new Anthony bill the amount to 
be appropriated for advances to pro- 
ducers would be $100,000,000, instead of 
$175,000,000 in the Haugen bill. 

Senator Means of Colo. introduced a 
concurrent resolution to request the 
president to issue a proclamation calling 
for a proper observance of armistice 
day Nov. 11. 

Young Senator Nye of N. Dak. took 
the senate to task for having wasted 
time on the world court question. He 
urged that senators devote themselves 
to farm relief legislation. 

A large delegation of textile workers 
and labor leaders appeared before the 
labor committee of the senate to urge 
an investigation of the wages paid in 
the industry. 

Mr. Fish of N. Y., house leader, went 
to the White House to tell President 
Coolidge that if congress failed to pass 
constructive coal legislation it would be 
disastrous to the Republican party in 


New York next fall. The RN gov- 
ernment,” he declared, aided by the best 
legal talent and by senators and 
representatives from coal producing 
states are trying to kill such legislation. 


House passed Ramseyer bill to tight- 
en the law against using the mails for 
gambling devices. The measure would 
bar from the mails newspapers, pam- 
phlets, etc., “containing any advertise- 
ment of any lottery, gift, enterprise or 
scheme of any kind offering prizes de- 
pendent in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance, or containing any list of prizes 
awarded by means of such scheme.” 

Senator Trammell of Fla. made stren- 
uous efforts to get through a resolution 





Guy D. Soff, U. S. senator aes West Vir- 
ginia. He was formerly assistant attorney- 
general, and for a while was secretary of 
agriculture. He is author of pending meas- 
ure to strengthen prohibition enforcement. 


to have the federal trade commission in- 
vestigate the price of gasoline. Failing 
to get unanimous consent to consider 
the measure he moved to take up the 
resolution, only to be defeated 37 to 29. 
He gave indications that further efforts 
would be made. 

Senate passed bill giving postmaster- 
general authority to rent and lease post- 
office quarters in small communities at 
discretion. 


Soon after the defeat of the Haugen 
bill there came up in the house Sena- 
tor Reed’s (of Mo.) bill to raise the sal- 
aries of federal judges, and also one to 
appoint 12 additional federal judges. 
House leaders felt that the moment was 
bad for consideration of the bills, and 
action on them was deferred. The house, 
they explained, was in a bad temper. 
Some of the Western members were in 
a mood to attack measures to benefit 
others since relief was denied the farm- 
ers, and they had for pretext that in- 
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creased salaries for federal judges 
would put them out of line with the 
salaries paid by states. 

It is not so easy to say what is the 
most important subject before congress, 
but it is the easiest thing in the world 
to name the one that excites the mem. 
bers the quickest, the most, and causes 
the greatest amount of rapid-fire talk, 
It is the liquor question. 

Just as the subject was becoming a 
little quiescent after the senate com. 
mittee’s report President Coolidge js. 
sued executive order 4439. This was 
like putting a match to a haystack. [t 
stated that “any state, county or mu- 
nicipal officer may be appointed at q 
normal rate of compénsation, as prohi- 
bition officer at the treasury department 
to enforce the provisions of the national 
prohibition act.” 


The first gun was fired in the senate 
by Senator Bruce of Md., a voluble 
“wet.” He questioned the president's 
power to issue such an order, expressed 
doubt as to Attorney-General Sargent’s 
capacity to advise him and declared the 
governor of his state would dismiss any 
state officer who would accept a pro- 
hibition appointment. “I doubt if in the 
whole history of the United States any 
president has ever attempted such a 
bold and such an absolutely indefensible 
usurpation of power,” declared the sen- 
ator. 

thers took up the criticism, both 
wets and drys, both Republicans and 
Democrats, and the only man to raise 
his voice in defense of the president’s 
action was Senator Walsh of Mont. who 
cited the war-time draft act as a prece- 
dent. Even Mr. Goff of W. Va., admin- 
istration senator and author of the lat- 
est enforcement bill, stated that he was 
unable to see the president’s legal right 
to issue the order. Senator Wadsworth, 
another administration senator, said it 
would teach the public “the extent to 
which the federal government may at- 
tempt to go in its grasp for power over 
the states.” 

The heavy artillery finally got into 
action as Senator Robinson of Ark., 
Democratic leader, came up with a pre- 
pared address. Disclaiming any inten- 
tion or desire to criticize the president 
the senator called his action “the most 
far-reaching disregard for state rights 
that has occurred in the last century,” 
and asserted also that it was “the worst 
blow which could be dealt to prohibi- 
tion enforcement.” He declared the 
president had blundered, and that no 
power exists in the executive to create 
offices. If he has the power to create 
these prohibition officers, he declared, 
“he has the power to create an unlimit- 
ed number of federal officers.” Sena- 
tor Robinson’s statements were not 
challenged. 

In the meantime it ranlintved that 
President Coolidge had issued the order 
as a matter of routine without paying 
much attention to it, and that he was in- 
clined to revoke it, or not put it into ef- 
fect, after the storm of criticism. Sec- 
retary Mellon stepped out and assumed 
responsibility for it and explained that 


it was to legalize an arrangement a!- 
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ready worked out for the employment 
of deputy sheriffs in California. The 
secretary appeared disposed to stand by 
the order, “as it is doing no harm,” and 
Attorney-General Sargent issued a de- 
fense of it. 

During the debate there appeared a 
growing sentiment among the senators 
for a general referendum on the sub- 
ject of prohibition. “I am willing to 
subscribe to an effort to obtain an 
expression of public opinion,” declared 
Senator Robinson, a dry. He explained 
that a referendum held in a few wet 
states would doubtless show an over- 
whelming sentiment for modification, 
but the other states, he thought, should 
also be given a chance, and they would 
show themselves overwhelmingly dry. 
Senator Reed of Pa. and Senator Bing- 
ham of Conn., neither known as wets, 
had already come out in favor of a ref- 
erendum. They declared that in matters 
involving the constitution a referendum 
is desirable, and it would “guide the 
legislature in dealing with the prohibi- 
tion question,” 

While Mr. Curry of Cal. delivered a 
scathing denunciation of the executive 
order in the house Senator King of Utah 
got through a resolution in the senate 
directing the judiciary committee to in- 
vestigate the question of legality of the 
order “to determine whether legislation 
is advisable or necessary.” Mr. Curry 
called the order “unconstitutional, un- 
just and vicious” and declared the peo- 
ple of California would like it better if 
the president had decided to try out the 
plan first in his own state of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Thatcher of Kans. introduced a 
resolution to create a commission for 
the investigation of crime. 

Senate adopted without a record vote 
the resolution of Senator George of Ga. 
to direct the tariff commission to in- 
quire into the comparative production 
costs of peanuts, soy beans and cotton- 
seed oil in the United States and in the 
principal competing countries and re- 
port to the president as to whether there 
should be an increase of tariff on these 
art icles. 

lhe French war debt settlement was 
approved by the ways and means com- 
mittee of the house, and it was agreed 
to call it up shortly. 

Military committee of the senate fa- 


vorably reported bill to soldiers and 
sailors in the war emergency period 
from claims for overpayment at that 


time not involving fraud. 

lhe senate steering committee met to 
consider what should be done before 
adjournment, and when and how soon 
adjournment could be looked for. They 
agreed that farm relief, prohibition en- 
forcement, navy and air service, coal 
nining, radio and other questions must 
receive attention, but some of the lead- 
ers insisted on more. It was thought 
the administration would seek action on 
the French debt agreement and ratifica- 
tion of the Lausanne treaty with Turkey, 
which would mean prolonged debate. 
‘any senators are pressing their pet 
measures but all are anxious to get 
away, so the committee agreed to con- 
sult the leaders and try again to fix a 
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tentative date in June for adjourning. 
Another effort to increase the “allow- 
ance to Mrs. Katherine Imbrie, widow 
of Robert W. Imbrie, American consul 
killed in Persia in 1924, was made when 
Senator Butler of Mass. introduced a bill 
to give to her $40,000 of the $100,000 
paid by Persia. The rest, instead of the 
whole sum, would be used in aiding in 
the education of Persians in the United 
States. A similar attempt was made in 
the house but failed. 

Senator Reed of Pa. kept the house 
bill to extend for two years the provi- 
sions for federal aid to good roads from 
coming up for disposal. On his deter- 
mined objection it was laid aside. Sen- 
ator Reed said that he intended to dis- 
cuss it rather thoroughly. The measure, 
he insisted, is a subsidy, and he protest- 
ed against so much being given to West- 
ern and Southwestern states which con- 
tributed so small a part of the taxes. The 
measure, he said, would take from the 
public treasury $82,500,000 this year and 
the same amount next year, and he read 
from government statistics comparative 
federal taxes secured from Western 
and Eastern states. Senator Gooding 
of Idaho accused him of filibustering, 
while Senator Phipps of Colo. asserted 
that his comparisons were not fair since 
Western states paid their taxes through 
Eastern corporations, many of which 
had headquarters in Pennsylvania. 

The house committee considering the 
Bloom bill to regulate fortune telling in 
the District of Columbia continued to 
have lots of fun and excitement. It was 
largely a fight between Harry Houdini, 
famous magician, and the spiritualists 
of Washington. One believer in spiri- 
tualism had told of a seance where the 
medium caused a trumpet to float 
through the air around a room, broad- 
casting the voice of a person deceased. 
The question was asked as to whether 
that could be done without the aid of 
trickery. Many present answered “yes,” 
whereupon Houdini produced a trum- 
pet, flashed $10,000 and offered the sum 
to anyone who would demonstrate his 

ability to perform the “stunt.” There 
Was no-one to accept the challenge. 
Spiritualists charged that the Bloom bill 
was sponsored by “organized religion” 
and was aimed at their church. Hou- 
dini replied that there was no malice or 
personal feeling in his crusade against 
spiritualists, and that some day “gen- 
uine believers” would thank him for his 
efforts. 

A bitter attack was made in the house 
on the provisions of the rivers and har- 
bors authorization when it first showed 
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New house office building proposed for 2 


site just west of the present office building 
used by members of house of representa- 
tives. ig Bay ilding would cost $6,500, 
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up. The committee had stripped from 
it a proposed appropriation of $25,000 
for a new survey of the suggested “all- 
American canal route.” Many showed 
themselves intensely opposed to the pro- 
vision of $1,350,000 for navigation im- 
provement of the Illinois river, which 
is linked with the question of diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan. Fight 
against it was largely a matter of in- 
sisting on one roll call after another, 
end other dilatory tactics. ‘Mr. Burton 


.of Ohio declared the measure was doom- 


ed to defeat as long as it contained the 
provision threatening “the very life 
blood of our commerce” by lowering 
the level of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Wood of Ind. offered a resolution 
to permit certain states to sue the gov- 
ernment to recover taxes collected il- 
legally in 1866, 1867 and 1868. 

Resolution was offered by Mr. Keller 
of Minn. to appropriate $385,000 to ac- 
quire a site for a new house office build- 
ing. 

House insular committee favorably 
reported resolution to create a biennial 
board of congressional visitors to the 
Philippines, to consist of three senators 
and five representatives. 

Mr. Tilson of Conn., majority leader, 
introduced a bill to confer the con- 
gressional medal of honor on Lieut.- 
Comdr. Byrd and Machinist Floyd Ben- 
nett for their flight to the north pole. 

Under a resolution offered by Senator 
Ransdell of La. mileage to and from 
Washington would be allowed to one 
clerk for each senator. 

Another man in a position to know 
thinks not so much of the tariff commis- 
sion which is now being investigated by 
a senate committee. Former Chairman 
Culbertson, now minister to Rumania, 
told the committee that the president 
was too busy to be charged with decid- 
ing such matters, and that the commis- 
sion as at present constituted should 
not be allowed to. The commission, he 
thought, should be more than a fact- 
finding body, for the government de- 
partments are now fully equipped to do 
that sort of work, He declared three 
members of the present commission are 
not of a judicial turn of mind, but he 
fhought that if properly constituted the 
commission should be given the powers 
of a court in the matter. They should 
not sit as partisan or sectional repre- 
sentatives, he maintained, but as inde- 
pendent judges. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover testify- 
ing before the house commerce commit- 
tee said the chief troubles in anthracite 
coal mining were too many mines, and 
the seasonal character Of the industry. 
He advocated the creation of an emer- 
gency mediation board, the granting of 
emergency to the interstate commerce 
commission and a careful collection and 
dissemination of facts about it. “Facts,” 
he said, “cannot be collected during an 
emergency.” 





Advocates of simplified spelling say 
seornfully that because of various arbi- 
trary spellings for sounds used in the Eng- 
lish language there are 613,975 ways in 
which the word “foolish” might be spelled. 
Well, sometimes we think that the human 
race needs allof them.—Philadelphia Record. 
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Population in Future 
In four generations the United States 
will be dominated by the descendants 
of the present foreign-born residents. 
This estimate, which is being studied by 
the immigration committee of the house 
of representatives, was made by the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington. 
Native whites now constitute 76.73 per 
cent of the total population. But after 
the lapse of four generations this will 
have shrunk to 39.37 per cent owing to 
birth control and other factors, accord- 

ing to the Carnegie Institution. 
If present birth records are maintain- 


“ed the descendants of the foreign-born 


population will then be 51.76 per cent 
of the whole population. This informa- 
tion was laid before congress by Dr. H. 
H. Laughlin. It was obtained in a sur- 
vey of the relation between immigra- 
tion and numbers and quality of future 
population. “If in any geographical 
region,” declared Dr. Laughlin, “we 
have the time, numbers and quality of 
its original seed-stock population, and 
for all subsequent periods we have a 
record of the age, sex, numbers and 
quality of all immigrants, the differential 
birth and survival rates for each popu- 
lation group, we can determine the 
population number, race and quality at 
any given future date.” 

Dr. Laughlin says that the native-born 
stock of the United States now has a 
reproduction rate of .42; the American 
Negro, .43, the foreign-born resident, .71. 
At the end of the fourth generation the 
American Negro, who now constitutes 
9.9 per cent of the total population, will 
have decreased to 6.89 per cent. “Of 
course,” says the survey, “these groups 
will not maintain reproductive inde- 
pendence. They will, to some extent, 
intermarry. Nor will they keep up their 
present differential birth rate indefi- 
nitely. With the change of economic 
and social conditions they will show a 
corresponding rise and fall in fecundity. 
But in the main, the tendencies shown 
in the table will persist for a long time 
and will greatly influence the future 
character of the country’s population.” 


Chinese Typewriter Invented 

A typewriter equipped with Chinese 
characters has been invented by the 
Underwood Typewriter Co. The Chi- 
nese characters were arranged phoneti- 
cally in accordance with a system de- 
vised a few years ago by a Chinese stu- 
dent in this country. Since there are 
several hundred of these characters, 
naturally the keyboard is rather clumsy 
and unwieldy. 


Helicopter Prize Unclaimed 


In 1923 the government of Great Brit- 
ain offered a cash prize of $250,000 to 
any person who would construct a prac- 
ticable helicopter. There has been no 
claimant for the prize and consequei tly 
the offer has been withdrawn. Al- 
though a large number of plans were 
submitted, no contestant went so far as 





to actually construct a machine for the 
tests. The only machine tested at all 
was the Brennan which was built large- 
ly with government money and was 
therefore ineligible for the prize. It 
was a total failure in spite of the $200,- 
000 spent on it. The British air ministry 
has given up the hope of solving at the 
present time the problem of vertical 
ascent and descent by means of heli- 
copters. 


How Far Snake Jumps 

“The danger zone about a rattlesnake 
on a warm day in the open extends in 
all directions for a distance equal to the 
length of the snake.” This statement is 
made by Joseph Dixon in Nature Maga- 
zine. With one exception, says Dixon, 
“T have not found a rattlesnake that 
could strike more than half his length 
unless coiled and ready to strike.” The 























The toucan in the zoological park in Sydney, 
Australia, is a glutton for fruit. He is here 
shown devouring a whole dish of bananas 
and other fruit delicacies. The plumage of 
the toucan is gaudy, commonly diversified 
with blue, yellow, red and black. Its bill 
consists of a thin shell with a spongy interior. 
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writer describes the exception referred 
to: “Upon being routed out the snake 
tried to escape into the open, but was 
headed off. He was a Pacific rattle- 
snake and this was on the floor of Kings 
River canyon. A moment later, when 
the snake was not coiled, but crawling 
along at a lively gait, my shadow hap- 
pened to fall on the ground directly in 
front of the now thoroughly angry rep- 
tile. Without stopping to coil the snake 
doubled quickly back and struck so vio- 
lently at my shadow that he reached 
out for nearly his entire length of slight- 
ly less than 30 inches. From where I 
was standing, I could see, as did sever- 
al others, that not more than four inches 
remained on the ground when it struck 
at my shadow.” 


New Ammunition Adopted 


For years experts in the army have 
been trying to develop an ammunition 
with a greater range for small arms. 
The secretary of war, upon the recom- 
mendation of experienced officers, has 
approved the adoption of the new am- 
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tnunition which is designated as “Mode} 
MI.” In many ways it is substantially 
the same as the special ammunition 
produced for the national rifle matches 
in 1924 and 1925. This ammunition has 
a boat-tail bullet with a nine-degree 
tapered base. It has a range of more 
than 5500 yards when fired at an angle 
of 30 degrees, as compared with a little 
less than 4500 yards for the ammuni- 
tion used previously. 


Speed of Blood 

A method has been found at last by 
which it is possihle to measure accu- 
rately the speed of the blood through the 
body. The discovery was made by Dr, 
Hermann Blumgart and Dr. Somma 
Weiss at the Boston city hospital. Ra- 
dium is injected into the body at one 
point and its emanations registered at 
another. For instance, the two scien- 
tists injected radium into the left arm. 
The emanations were detected by means 
of an electroscope upon their arrival in 
the right arm after they necessarily had 
passed through the heart and lungs. The 
average blood speed of the normal per- 
son is from 15 to 22 seconds, accord- 
ing to Dr. Blumgart. In cases of dis- 
ease it was found that sometimes from 
45 to 60 seconds were required for the 
blood to pass from the left to the right 
arm, 


Earth Has Iron Core 

There was a time when most scien- 
tists believed that the earth consisted of 
a crust floating on a core of molten rock. 
This theory has been largely abandoned 
for the iron core theory. According to 
the latter theory, the core ‘of the earth 
is a ball of solid iron or iron-nickel al- 
loy about 4000 miles thick. This theory 
is held by Dr. P. R. Heyl, of the bureau 
of standards, who is weighing the earth, 
and Dr. R. B. Sosman, of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Dr. Sosman 
fixes the depth of the surface crust at 
about 36 miles. It is lighter than the 
interior, he says, and may be separated 
from the core by a thin layer of fluid or 
semi-fluid. 


Noise Made by Heels 


One frail little woman in high French 
heels makes more racket than 10 men in 
rubber heels. Science says so. Here 
is how the official test came to be made: 
The National Electric Light Association 
held a convention at Atlantic City. 
Arthur Green, of the scientific equip- 
ment department, supplied one number 
on the program by conducting audiom- 
eter tests on the boardwalk. When 1! 
sturdy men wearing rubber heels strode 
down the historic walk the machine 
barely registered the fact. The needle 
went up four points-when a woman 12 
French heels passed by. When she 
talked the apparatus registered tw0 
more points proving that the weaker sex 
are capable of uttering weighty words. 


PER CAPITA ACREAGE IN U. 8. 


There are almost 18 acres of land per 
capita in the United States. The most 
crowded state is Rhode Island which has 
about one acre per person. New York and 
New Jersey do not have quite two acres per 
inhabitant. Nevada has the largest aver- 
age acreage—over 900 acres per individual. 
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Washington National Monument 


The idea of a monument to the mem- 
ory of George Washington originated in 
the house of representatives. It was 
the ultimate outcome of a resolution 
introduced by John Marshall in 1799 
‘that a marble monument be erected by 
the United States in the capital, at the 
city of Washington, and that the family 
of Gen. Washington be requested to per- 
mit his body to be deposited under it; 
and that the monument be so designed 
as to commemorate the great events of 
his military and political life.” Before 
this, however, the Continental congress, 
in 1783, had adopted the resolution “that 
an equestrian statue of Gen. Washington 
be erected at the place where the resi- 
dence of congress shall be established.” 

In considering these two resolutions 
congress amended the former so as to 
provide that a “mausoleum of American 
granite and marble, in pyramidal form, 
100 feet at the base and of proportionate 
height should be erected in the city of 
Washington.” Meanwhile, the eques- 
trian statue mentioned in the resolution 
of the Continental congress culminated 
in the statue by Greenough, which was 
placed in the rotunda of the capitol in 
1841. But it was later moved to the east 
front of the capitol; and more recently 
to the Smithsonian museum. 

No definite steps were taken toward 
the erection of the monument until 1833, 
During that year the Washington Na- 
tional Monument Society was organized, 
with the idea of erecting a monument 
by popular subscription. In 1836 the 
society invited American artists to sub- 
mit designs for a monument. The only 
requirement was that any plans submit- 
ted should “harmoniously blend dura- 
bility, simplicity and grandeur.” The 
cost of the proposed structure was to be 
not less than $1,000,000. 

Many designs were submitted. The one 
selected was that submitted by Robert 
Mills, a prominent architect of his time. 
This design, known as the original de- 
sign of the Washington National Monu- 
ment, is reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The plan, as shown, 
was a circular colonnaded building, 250 
fect in diameter and 100 feet high, from 
which was to spring an obelisk shaft 70 
fect square at the base and 500 feet high. 

but funds for the monument accumu- 
lated slowly because contributions had 
been limited to one dollar a person. 
Thus, it was 1847 before enough money 
to justify beginning the building of the 
monument was accumulated. 

in 1848 congress adopted another res- 

‘ution authorizing the society to erect 
& monument upon a site to be selected 
by the president of the United States 
and the board of managers of the soci- 
ety. That site on the public reservation 
near the Potomac river where the mon- 
ument now stands was selected. The 
corner stone of the monument was laid 
on July 4, of that year. This stone was 
a block of marble weighing 24,500 
Pounds, and was quarried and presented 
to the society by Thomas Symington, of 
Baltimore, The stone selected for the 
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foundation was the blue rock of the 
Potomac valley, in blocks weighing 
frou. six to-eight tons. - 

When the actual work was begun 
Mills’s plan of a circular colonnaded 
building at the base was abandoned and 
only the obelisk shaft, which was 
cha -ged as to proportions, was retained. 
On this plan the monument was finally 
erecte.. to a height of 150 feet, by 1860. 
Then the Civil war halted work on it. 
But at the end of the war further appeals 
were made to the public for contribu- 
tions, and to congress for co-operation. 
It was in 1876 that a resolution was of- 
fered to that body for the completion 
of the monument. This act, as passed, 
carried with it an appropriation of 
$200,000. It provided for the transfer 
to the government of all property of 
the Washington National Monument So- 
ciety, and that the construction of the 
monument be placed under the joint su- 
pervision of the president of the United 
States, the supervising architect of the 








A reproduction of the original design of 
the Washington monument. a: 


reasury department, the the architect of 

the capitol, the chief engineers of the 
army and the first vice-president of the 
society. 

The first work on the resumption of 
the construction of the monument was 
the strengthening and enlarging of its 
foundation. This was because the orig- 
inal foundation was found to bc inade- 
quate to bear the proposed shaft. The 
old masonry foundation was replaced 
with a new one of concrete. As a little 
more than one-fourth of the obe isk 
had been built it was necessary to un- 
dermine it and replace the foundation 
bit by bit. This was recognized as a 
difficult task and was termed a most 
“stupendous piece of engineering.” 


The completed monument which 
stands 555 feet high, was dedicated in 
February, 1885. The total cost was 
nearly $1,200,000. Thousands of pil- 


grims visit it every year, many of them 
traveling to its summit to view the mar- 
velous panorama of their national 
capital. 

Contrary to a rumor at one time, the 
Washington monument has never been 
moved. From the very beginning of its 
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construction it has remained on the 
present site. However, in one sense, 
the monument moves daily, with the 
sun, turning upon an arc under the influ- 
ence of the rays of heat. Likewise it 
movés under the pressure of the wind. 
But despite these daily and occasional 
movements there has never been the 
slightest disturbance of poise. 


SPRING. POETS STAGE COME-BACK 

In retaliation for the Pathfinder last 
week publishing some gems from spring 
verse, several poets have seen fit to de- 
fend their profession with the following 
bits of verse: 


Have Moicy! 
There was a mighty EDITOR, 
And he was wondrous rough 
On inoffensive poets who 
Had only done their stuff 
“And these,” he smiled sardonically, 
_“That are the worst by far, 
Pll publish, just to show the world 
How very bad they are!” 
He frightened all the poets so 
They hid beneath their hats, 
“Now,” said the editor, “there’s space 
To mention long-lived cats.” 
—A Non Entity. 
Intimidating the Editor 
Most poets take a pencil sharp 
And write of love and Cupid’s dart, 
And springtime when the robins sing, 
And balmy days that flowers bring, 
And kindred subjects that to mind, 
Inspire all humans to be kind. 
But I don’t always feel like that, 
With pencil sharp I like to bat, 
The missile that at me is thrown, 
With strength to send it right back home, 
I want to get the scalp of him, 
Who takes my scalp his belt to trim; 
Yll say revenge is my St. Nick 
When someone does a dirty trick. 
So, Sir Pathfinder, just beware, 
Drown this poetry if you dare; 
The Potomac is deep and wide, 
Plenty df room for you beside, 
—Mabel T. Herrick. 
Unlucky Thirteenth 
The editor sat as his much-littered desk, 
When a dreamy-eyed youth entered in; 
He’d a long, flowing tie and his hair was 
uncut, 
And his features uncommonly thin, 
“May I speak with you, sir, but a moment?” 
he said, 
*“l’ve some poetry here that’s quite good.” 
I’ve an ode to the spring and a sonnet on 
love”— 
But he suddenly stopped where he stood. 
To the editor’s eye came a look that was 
wild, 
And he hurled that youth out thgough 
“the door, 
“You're the twelfth one that’s been here 
today!” he exclaimed. 
“With the next one I'll mop up the floor.” 
—Eula G. Lincoln. 
This is Spring 
This is the Spring, 
The time when budding poets sing, 
When inspirations seem to grow 
On ev’ry hedge, field, tree, or row; 
When editors are well supplied 
With well meant poems cut and dried, 
The waste baskets are piled high, 
And, at the desk which is near by, 
The poor, despairing person sits 
Who has to read all manuscripts. 
Small wonder if he goes insane 
When winter winds begin to wane 
And ts sing 
That it is Spring! ; 
; . —Lynn Russell. 
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All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
rofit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not pe 


Some “bull” this. An auto shock-ab- 
sorber ad appearing in a highbrow 
weekly says under this picture: “Three 
coils enable the boy to hold the bull.” 





We need a pair of shock absorbers for 
we see only two coils around the tree. 
Oh, well, that’s the way of the world. 
The first picture appeared in an old 
dictionary and illustrates the definition 
of “audiphone.” Evidently this young 
man is taking dictation from someone 
but note that he is writing his lines 
backwards. In the second picture the 
collar that his dog is supposed to wear 
might just as well have no buckle on 
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it at all. The buckle is reversed; the 
tongue should point in the opposite di- 
rection. As it is the end of the strap 
would slip right out of the buckle. 
Some more truth that has been sadly 
neglected in the chronicling. A cover 
picture on a weekly issued by a manu- 
facturer of tinware tries to illustrate 





how Mr. American should earn his cit- 
izenship by giving adequate service. But 
if this is the kind of service the country 
is going to receive we will pray for Un- 
cle Sam night and day. Regarding the 
saw, it is mostly all wrong. The end 
held by the man’s right hand should be 
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curved in the opposite direction. The 
tightening rod should be higher up. The 
wooden bracé should be farther away 
from the saw blade and reversed so that 
the curved part is at the bottom, Such 
a saw as here shown could not saw 
through a log. The left hand should be 
turned around with thumb down; also 
it should be nearer the rod brace. The 
man’s little finger of his left hand is 
gone, but we are not going to inquire 
into it as it may have been bitten off. 
With these few shortcomings the car- 
toon seems to be O. K. 

This illustration was taken from a 
mail order catalog. Take two pieces 
of different kinds of ribbon and tie a 











bow with them. You will find that the 
ribbon going into the bow is the same 
as the half of the bow on the opposite 
side and not the side here shown. A 
trial will convince the most skeptical. 

The first picture is not so different 
from the second. The fact that in one 
case it is a flapper and cake-eater com- 
mitting a grave mistake and that in the 
other it is a grown man and a womanold 
enough to know better who are doing 
the wrong thing only proves that mod- 
ern dancing has many pitfalls. In both 
pictures it is seen that the man has his 
left arm about the girl’s back and is 
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holding his partner’s left hand in his 
right. This is just the reverse of danc- 
ing custom. Artists for Chicago and 
New York papers respectively are re- 
sponsible for these errors. But maybe 
it’s some new dance. 

Oh, Mussolini, where did you get that 
sword? This cartoon from a big New 





York paper shows the sword handle 
guard on the wrong side. Even as good 
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a soldier as Mussolini would have troy. 
ble handling a sword constructed in this 
manner. 

The G. O. P. elephant in this cartoon 
should go to the circus. Its hind legs 
bend in the wrong direction; they 





should bend backward like the front 
legs. The error appeared in a Chicago 


paper. 





THE SCARECROW 


A scarecrow stood in a field of corn, 

With his arms outstretched and his clothes 
all torn; 

His coattails flapping out behind, 

The worst looking scarecrow of his kind, 


An old clay pipe was stuck in his mouth, 

And his head turned round from north to 
south; 

A wisp of straw stuck out of his hat, 

And he looked for the world like an Irish 
Pat. 


A flock of crows went flying by; 

When they saw the scarecrow, mounted 
high, 

For terror filled their feathered breasts, 

Till it spread their tails and raised their 
crests, 

And they cried, “Caw, Caw, we are all un- 
done, 

There’s a mean old farmer with his gun.” 


But a wise old crow in a near-by tree, 

When he saw the scarecrow cawed with 
glee; 

There is corn in that field, I do declare! 

If there wasn’t that scarecrow wouldn’t be 
there. 


So he flew right down on the scarecrow’s 
hand, 

And from there he surveyed the fresh tilled 
land, 

And for many a day in the early morn 

He ate his fill of the tender corn; 

While his silly mates said, “That scare- 
crow’s bound 

To scatter his feathers along the ground.” 


What a lot of humans are silly crows— 
Afraid if a bugbear shows his nose; 
From the thing that’s hard they will al- 
ways flee; 
The gold in the rock they never see; 
They never learn like the wise old crow, 
That where scarecrows are, something good 
must grow. 
—A, W. Dewar in T. N. T. Bulletin. 





GREAT MEN AND NATIONALITY 


“Why do some people speak of great men 
in terms of nationality?” This question 
was asked recently by Albert Einstein, of 
relativity fame. “They like to call great 
men ‘great Germans’ or ‘great Englishmen’! 
Goethe always protested most vigorously 
against being called a German. Great men 
are simply ‘men,’ they are not to be con- 
sidered from the point of view of nation- 
ality. Neither should the environment !0 
which they have been brought up be taken 
into account. Great men are simply born. 
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\nti-crotalico, the snake-bite serum 
brought from Brazil by Raymond L. 
Dittmars, curator of the Bronx zoo, New 
York, recently saved the lives of three 
persons. In confirming the report from 
San Antonio, Tex., that the serum had 
saved the life of 12-year-old Francisco 
Pena, he said it was an absolute cure for 
the bites of poisonous snakes. “A few 
months ago,” he continued,” John Toom- 
ey, a keeper at this zoo, was struck by 
a 20-pound rattler. We gave him two 
tubes of the serum. He was soon all 
right. A few weeks ago James McArdle, 
another keeper, was bitten by a deadly 
copperhead. We gave him one tube. He 
ate his lunch and kept right on at work.” 


The medical name for lockjaw is tet- 
anus poisoning. According to the best 
medical authorities any wound made in 
such a way that soil is carried into the 
tissues of the body may result in tetanus 
or lockjaw. It takes from one to three 
weeks after an accident or injury for 
the symptoms of tetanus to appear. At 
first there is a queer feeling in the throat 
and the neck gets stiff. As the attack 
becomes more violent the fever in- 
creases and death occurs unless treat- 
ment overcomes the poisoning. The 
Pasteur Institute in Paris recently an- 
nounced the discovery of a new serum 
which may put an end to lockjaw. After 
six months experiments with a vaccine 
discovered by Dr. Gaston Ramon, offi- 
cials of the Institute have successfully 
treated men and horses against tetanus 
poison, . 


Tuberculosis is not hereditary, says 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
It is practically never handed on from 
the parents to the child before birth, 
However, tuberculous parents or rela- 
tives usually infect the healthy child 
shortly after birth if their habits are 
careless. 


All bottles in the family medicine 
chest should be plainly marked. One 
of the most common of avoidable acci- 
dents is that of taking medicine from 
the wrong bottle. An unlabeled bottle 
should never be permitted to remain in 
the home. The purchaser may think he 
will always remember what it contains, 
but the other members of the family 
will not know. And the purchaser is 

| to forget what it contains in a short 
time. Thus the unlabeled bottle is a 
menace to the family the minute it is 
brought into the house, especially if it 
contains poison. 


If you want to be healthy and rest 
well at night, sleep on the right side, 
advises Dr. P. M. Sander, of London. 
lhrough sefentific tests he claims to 
have settled the old question of whether 
it is better to lie on the right or left 
side at night. He made hospital patients 
lie on their right sides until tests made 
from time to time showed their stom- 
achs completely empty. Some time later 
he repeated the tests with the patients 
lying on their left sides. These tests 
Showed that when lying on the right 





side the stomach takes an average of 
three and a half hours to empty itself. 
When lying on the left side this time is 
increased to six hours. This, the doctor 
explained, is because the aperture be- 
tween the stomach and intestine is on 
the right end of the stomach. It is also 
healthier to sleep on the right side, es- 
pecially during the first part of the 
night, he says, because the heart is re- 
lieved of the pressure of a full stomach 
when in that position. 


According to Dr. Archibald Chace, 
chief surgeon of the St. Louis South- 
western railway lines, only half of those 
dangerously color blind are eliminated 
by the usual tests used to select appli- 
cants for train, yard and engine service. 
He claims that devices simulating a 
lantern are the only type suitable for 
such tests. The ordinary tests, he thinks, 
are of little value because they are 
made under ideal conditions. He 
claims they should be made under all 
circumstances of steam, rain, fog,smoke, 
daylight and dawn that would arise 
under natural weather conditions. 


ORIGIN OF WORD HYGIENE 

Aecording to Greek mythology, Apollo 
was the god of healing. Now Apollo had a 
son by a mortal woman, Coronis, the daugh- 
ter of a Thessalian prince. The name of 
the son was Esclepius, the father of medi- 
cine. Esclepius lived with the other gods 
until his great human heart, derived 
from his mother, induced him to give up 
the delights of Olympus, and go down and 
live among men so that he could practice 
the medical skill which his father had 
taught him and which was so needed among 
the mortals, 

Esclepius went about doing good and 
healing the sick and in time had two daugh- 
ters, Panacea and Hygeia. Panacea helped 
her father in many ways gathering his 
herbs and preparing his medicine for him. 
Hygeia being much impressed with the fu- 
tility of trying to cure many of the cases, 
and realizing keenly that most of the sick- 
ness and suffering was a result of ignorance, 
set about to teach the people not how to get 
well but how to stay well. Her teachings 
are called hygiene after herself.—Hygeia. 





He who owns the soil owns up to the sky. 
—Juvenal. 
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If “conscience is the mirror of the 
soul” then there must be a lot of broken 
mirrors these days. 


€ 
THE WAR IN MOROCCO 


Late events indicate that the troubles 
of the French and Spanish in Morocco 
are about at an end. The backbone 
of the resistance there appears to be 
broken with Abd-el-Krim’s submission. 


During the long rainy season of no 
fighting the Europeans improved their 
positions, their strength and _ their 
fighting forces to such an extent that the 
new war season was begun with the 
submission to Abd-el-Krim of an ulti- 
matum. He was offered an honorable 
peace on liberal conditions, but when 
he countered with an offer of his own 
he was told that all he could do was 
to accept or reject. He was no longer 
dreaded as he had been. 


Resumption of hostilities brought jus- 
tification of the allies’ confidence. The 
Riffs fought like exhausted people who 
no longer had much heart in the busi- 
ness. One tribe after another came over 
to submit to the French after each ac- 
tion, and the forward march went on. 
So rapid and direct was the march that 
Targuist, Krim’s capital, was soon taken 
while the leader fled with his family to 
more remote regions. He found neither 
welcome nor safety, so he returned to 
the French zone and surrendered. It 
was evidently the beginning of the end. 

Not necessarily, of course, if it were 
the war of a whole nation struggling 
for liberty. But such is not the case. 
The war in Morocco has been largely a 
one-man war. The main explanation of 
it lies in the personal ambition of Mr. 
Abd-el-Krim who led the revolt against 
the Spanish protectorate in 1922. Krim 
had the ambition and also no mean 
ability, and he had little trouble finding 
fighter$ among the Riffian hill people 
who are raised on horseback with rifles 
in their hands. They would rather fight 
than work any time. The neighboring 
tribes who did work, since somebody 
must farm and make the living, were 
forced, one after the other, to join Krim 
and his army. At least as long as that 
army had successes. 

There is no doubt that Krim and his 
men had causes of complaint against the 
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Spanish administration. Excuses can 
always be found to resist foreign rule, 
and the Spanish have always had the 
reputation of making particularly un- 
desirable rulers. Krim had one victory 
after another over the Spaniards, for 
they fought little better than they ruled, 


But it was another matter to jump on 
the French. In the first place the 
French were not in Krim’s part of Mo- 
rocco. With headquarters at Fez, where 
the sultan of Morocco resides, the 
French administration radiated out 
across the hill country to the material 
advantage of all the populations it af- 
fected. The good work of Marshal Lyau- 
tey in building splendid roads and es- 
tablishing hospitals and sanitation posts 
elicited praise from American and other 
visitors and writers. The people had 
never had anything like it before, and 
they never would have done as much 
for themselves. 


While the war raged between the Rif- 
fians and Spanish Marshal Lyautey was 
extremely careful to keep the French 
part of Morocco out of it. He gave no 
offense to Krim or his followers and 
was not quick to resent offenses, for he 
knew the man and his kind. He knew, 
too, that France would have much to 
lose and nothing to win by getting into 
the war. But Krim flushed with vic- 
tories and self-importance and pro- 
claiming himself sultan decided to carry 
the war into the French area, and even 
to take Fez. He first descended into the 
upper valley of the Ouergha river where 
the abundance in the peaceful country 
tempted him. But his willingness to 
bite was more than his ability to chew. 

Many in the United States have the 
erroneous impression that Abd-el-Krim 
and the Riffs are men fighting for the 
liberty of their country. Such is not 
the case. The Riffs are only one tribe 
of many in Morocco. They have no 
more right or call to set up a govern- 
ment over the other tribes and regions 
than British Columbia would have in 
declaring independence and assuming 
to take all the rest of Canada over from 
the English. There is a government of 
Morocco of which the sultan at Fez is 
the legitimate and recognized head. 
With this government the French have 
worked in harmony, and in the war 











—Cartoon in Cleveland Central Press. 


John Bull seems to be performing one of 
the greatest balancing feats of the age. 
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with the Riffs the sultan has aided the 
French. 

All those who wish France well and 
sympathize with her in her present 
troubles will be glad that this expensive 
and troublesome war seems to be clos- 
ing. Perhaps many are ready to say 
that France and Spain should get out of 
Morocco. If so they would perhaps be 
just as ready to say that the United 
States should get out of Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, and that England 
should get out of India. It is a big 
question. While we want to believe 
that every man is entitled to liberty we 
must admit that colonizing backward 
peoples has often been to their advan- 
tage. Also, sometimes, to their hurt. So 
what would you? 

gq 


Correct this sentence: The tramp re- 
fused the dime on the ground that it 
was tainted money. 

gq a 

The noise made by a mere atom has 
been transmitted over the radio. This 
is all right provided it doesn’t give too 
much encouragement to those other 
mere atoms, the peanut politicians. 


According to congressional oratory 
taxes are “wrung” from the people. 
Maybe that’s why we should elect belles 
to congress. 

q 


LADY CYNTHIA'S MILLIONS 


There is another pretty little contest 
going on over in England which we may 
watch with interest and indifference. 
That makes it amusing. 

The question, if put in the form for 
debate, is, “Resolved that wealth is more 
to be desired than a title of nobility.” 
Of course, much may be said pro and 
contra, but in the first place it is essen- 
tial to know how much wealth is in- 
volved—and how much nobility. For- 
tunately it is a real, living issue, and the 
conditions are known. 


The case is that of Lady Cynthia and 
Capt. Oswald Mosley. The captain is 
the son of Sir Oswald Mosley, baronet. 
Lady Cynthia is the daughter of the late 
Lord Curzon, long viceroy of India, and 
one of the stiffest-backed nobles of the 
whole nobility. But he also had a prac- 
tical side, for he married the daughter 
of Levi Leiter of Chicago, a man who 
had rolled up about $100,000,000. So 
Lady Cynthia is both noble and wealthy 
—both in the extreme. 


Yet when this noble, wealthy, half- 
American lady married Capt. Mosley, a 
socialist, she became socialist with him. 
Not a mere parlor, or pink tea socialist, 
either. She and the captain have gone 
in to help the poor laborer, and they 
do it by going where the poor laborer is, 
and where his friends are. On their 
recent visit to Chicago the society wom- 
en got out all their jewels, polished their 
silverware and prepared to entertain the 
visiting blue bloods lavishly. But the 
Mosleys did not go near them. Instead, 
they went to visit the packinghouse 
workers and coal miners. They went 
through the slaughter houses and down 
into the mines. Lady Cynthia had her 
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picture taken shaking hands. with the 


grimy workmen, and washing her face 
in a tin pan after coming out of the 
mines. 

Lady Cynthia also visited Victor Ber- 
ger, socialist congressman, at Milwau- 
kee. The only formal dinner she at- 
tended was that of the National socialist 
party—and there she made a rousing 
speech. She is now a candidate for par- 
liament on the labor ticket. 


All this did not disturb the British 
much. They are rather accustomed to 
having prominent persons turn socialist. 
Wells, for example, and Bernard Shaw. 
But all at once there was a rumor that 
Lady Gynthia was preparing to re- 
nounce her title, and that Capt. Mosley 
intended to do the same when he came 
into his. That caused bewilderment. It 
brought a scorching letter from Sir 
Oswald, sr., the baronet, written, 
strangely enough, to a London news- 
paper. He was shocked at the very 
thought of his son giving up that won- 
derful thing, the title of baronet, which, 
by the way, is the lowest and smallest 
of all hereditary titles. Why, he asked 
them sarcastically, did they not dosome- 
thing more material and give up their 
fortune instead of courting “cheap pub- 
licity” by relinquishing their titles? 

Sir Oswald jr., replied in another 
newspaper that Lady Cynthia would not 
“even pay inverted snobbery the tribute 
of putting herself to the inconvenience 
of trying to disburden herself of the 
title.’ As for the money, he said that 
giving it to the poor would not help the 
poor. The only way for them to help, 
he declared, was to use themselves and 
all the power that money gave them to 
“abolish the system which keeps the 
poor dependent.” Capitalists would like 
nothing better, he added, than to see 
them made as powerless as those they 
were trying to aid. 

And so the merry dance goes on, with 
politics furnishing the music. The 
young socialists are absolutely right 
about the wealth. Giving it to the poor 
would do the poor more harm than 
good. The government has found that 
out by doling out millions to the unem- 
ployed, only to find unemployment in- 
creasing and the love for work decreas- 
ing, 

As for the titles, we know here that 
their intrinsic value is nil. If the two 
were to come to this country they would 
have to renounce them. But in England 
a title, even a little baronetcy, is still a 
thing that inspires awe, just as a voodoo 
bag in Africa. Without their titles and 
wealth the Mosleys would not make a 
ripple on the surface. So if they want 
to do something for the poor—and they 
evidently do—they should retain both 
wealth and title as tools to work with. 

Capt. Mosley and Lady Cynthia seem 
to know, as every disinterested man of 
intelligence knows, that the farmer and 


the workman in England are fully as - 


good if not better than the decayed aris- 
tocracy—those members of the artificial 
social order who have been spoiled with 
fictitious honors, ridiculous privileges, a 


feeling of inherent superiority and an ~ 


utter lack of contact with that essen- 
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—Cartoon in Providence Journal. 


In the spring a lady’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of—bonnets. Which.style will 
. Miss Democracy choose? 








tial leaven of humanity—work. That 
system, as the Mosleys say, needs some 
good punches and kicks. More power 
to their elbows and knees. Like most 
uplifters they probably aim too high 
and would go too far, to the point of 
wishing to put a Rolls Royce at the curb 
of every laborer’s cottage, but they are 
fighting in the right direction—and they 
have a long way to go. 


We should not be too hard on the 
boys for wanting to paint the old town 
red. Perhaps it is getting a little shabby. 

gq 


THAT “‘TWO-THIRDS” RULE 

A movement is on foot in Democratic 
ranks to abolish the “two-thirds rule.”/ 
It is claimed to have hobbled the party’s 
nominating conventions from their very 
existence. The rule was established by 
Jackson in 1832, shortly after the 
birth of the party,‘to force Van Buren’s 
nomination for vice-president. Four 
years later the rule was used to insure 
the nomination of Van Buren to suc- 











GOVERNMENT,A& DIRECTORY 


FOR READY REFERENCE 
PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW 
President and Congress 


President, Calvin Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with al- 
lowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra and 








117,000 more for clerk hire and White House expenses— 
217,000 in all (subject to change). Secretary to presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders of Ind., salary $7500. 

Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, Ill.; salary $15,000. 
President pro tem of Senate, George H. Moses. 

Speaker of the house, Nicholas Longworth, Ohio; salary 
$15,000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 69th 
congress receive $10,000 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured or 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a year for clerk hire; each representative, 

200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Division in 69th Congress; House 247 Rep., 183 Dem., 
2 Soc., 2 Fazm.-Lab., 1 Ind. There are three women in 
the new house—2 Rep. and 1 Dem. Senate 56 Rep., 39 
Dem., 1 Farm.-Lab. 

The Cabinet 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. State, 
Frank B Kellogg, Minn.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Ps.; War, Dwight F. Davis, Mo.; Atty.-Gen. John G. 
Sargent, Vt., Postmaster-Gen., Harry 8. New, Ind. ; Secy. 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, Cal.; Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 
Colo.; Agriculture, William M. Jardine, Kans.; Com- 
merce, Herbert C. Hoover, Cal.; Labor, James J. Davis, 

Pa. Salary of each $15,000. 


The Supreme Court 


Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 


$15 000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each; 

. Ston .. (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 
inn., (Dem.); Willis VanDe- 
’ .); James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem) ; 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Suther 
Utah, (Rep.); Edward T. Sanford, Tenn.) (Bep.). 
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ceed “Old Hickory.” But the rule provy- 
ed a boomerang for Van Buren in 1844 
when, though the choice of the majority 
of delegates, he could not command two- 
thirds. 

Again, in 1860, the two-thirds rule de- 
feated a favorite—Stephen A. Douglas. 
And in 1924 the bitter feud between “Al” 
Smith and W. G. McAdoo brought the 
rule into more disfavor. The deadlock 
prevented nomination of either chief 
contender and had a dampening effect 
on the spirit of the party. 

Involved in the two-thirds rule there 
is the so-called “unit rule” under which 
a majority of delegates from a state cast 
the entire vote of the state delegation. 
At the New York convention Gov. Smith 
favored dumping both rules overboard; 
McAdoo favored junking the two-thirds 
rule but desired retention of the other. 
Now some party leaders of importance 
are anxious to have one or both rules 
rescinded at the 1928 convention. 

“The name ‘two-thirds rule’ is a mis- 
nomer,” declares Josephus Daniels, sec- 
retary of the navy under Wilson. “It 
ought to be called the ‘one-third rule’ 
because it was first invoked to enable 
one-third of the delegates to defeat the 
nomination of a candidate who had ob- 
tained one vote less than the required 
two-thirds.” 

By ridding itself of this rule the Chat- 
tanooga News thinks the party will be 
getting back to Jefferson’s cardinal 
theory of majority rule. The Providence 
Journal points out that no other political 
party has such an “illogical” rule. “The 
rule makes for disorganization and dis- 
satisfaction,” claims the Saginaw News- 
Courier, and the Portland Journal adds 
that “it has brought numerous disasters 
to the party.” 

On the other hand, the Little Rock 
Democrat holds the rule “makes it more 
difficult for a handful of bosses to put 
over a candidate by a bare majority.” 
“No perfection of rules can save the 
party from factional strife,’ observes 
the New York World. According to the 
Nashville Banner, “the custom has real- 
ly brought little or no harm to the 
party,” a view also entertained by the 
Rochester Times-Union. But the latter 
goes further: “In a sense the rule might 
actually work for good by compelling 
the nomination of a man who can har- 
monize the contending groups.” 

However, as Senator Robinson, an 
acknowledged party leader, observes, 
“there is much to be said on both sides 
of the question.” It is to the party’s 
interests to consider the matter on its 
own merits, apart from any possible ef- 
fect it can have on the political for- 
tunes of any candidate.” 


After long research a London pro- 
fessor announces that a square meal is 
really only a well-rounded meal, which 
probably explains why the corners of 
a square meal don’t puncture the walls 
of your stomach. 
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It would be in the interest of better 
government if the people would send 
more representatives to Washington 
who are eapable of. something more 
than helping to make up a quorum. 
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SAFEST 


6%2% Guaranteed—Insurable 
BONDS 


The safety of the first mort- 
e2ge is universally recog- 
nized as is the greater 
safety of guaranteed first 
mortgage bonds, 


But the most desirable of 
all mortgage investments 
is the modern guaranteed and insurable 
coupon bond originated by the Adair Realty 
& Trust Company of Atlanta. 


This booklet tells you, in a few minutes, how 
you can secure the ultimate degree of safety 
plus 64%, And it’s free! Mail the Coupon. 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST CO. sretes seas 


Capital, Sarplus and Profits $3,500,000 
Healey Buildiog, ATLANTA 
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Investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates: Invest $100 
Or any multipie thereof—no fees whatever charged—interest 
paid in cash' every six months. Every dollar invested, with 
accrued interest, may be withdrawn on thirty days notice. 
Saving Certificates: Ability to invest smal] sums 
at a high rate of interest is attractive; do this on the best of 
geourity and still have your money available on short notice, 
fs the distinctive feature of our plan. 
Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 
VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Resources over $300,000.00 
DONNA, TEXAS 
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Question Box —~ 








“Elastic Clause” 


Ques. What is the “elastic clause” in 
the constitution ?—Ans. This is the nick- 
name of paragraph 18, section 8, Article 
1, which reads: “The congress shall 
have power to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all the powers vested by the con- 
stitution in the government of the Unit- 
ed States.” Although this clause grants 
no new power, it gives congress a choice 
of means for carrying out those already 
granted. Hence the nickname “elastic 
clause.” 


Parishes in Louisiana 

Ques. Why are.there no counties in 
the state of Louisiana?—Ans. Soon after 
the territory which is now the state of 
Louisiana came into the possession of 
the United States it was divided into 12 
counties. These districts, which were 
purely arbitrary, proved unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of civil government. 
Therefore, in 1807 the territory was re- 
divided. This time the old Spanish 
parishes or ecclesiastical districts were 
used as a basis for the division. Hence 
the name parish instead of county. 


Lion of Lucerne 

Ques. Please tell me what the Lion 
of Lucerne represents?—Ans. The Lion 
of Lucerne is a famous sculptured lion 
hewn from solid rock near Lucerne, 
Switzerland. It was made from a model 
designed by the famous Danish sculptor 
Albert Thorwaldsen. The statue was 
dedicated in 1821 and was intended as 
a memorial to the Swiss guards who 
fell defending Louis XVI of France dur- 
ing the attack of the mob on the Tuile- 
ries Aug. 10, 1792. The lion is repre- 
sented as being transfixed with a broken 
spear. Although dying it is still trying 
to protect with its paw a shield bearing 
the Lilies of France. It will be recalled 
that the French guards deserted the 
king, but the Swiss remained to the last. 


“Setting Teeth on Edge” 

Ques. When eating fruit such as 
grapefruit or any other tart fruit the 
teeth are “put on edge” and it is painful 
to chew. What is the cause of this?— 
Ans. It is a well known fact that eating 
yery sweet or sour foods will set up 
pain in sound teeth. The same sensa- 


.tion is sometimes caused by grit in the 


food. This phenomenon popularly 
spoken of as “setting the teeth on edge” 
is one of the anomalies of sensibility. 
Obviously it is impossible for solutions 
in the food to so rapidly attack the 
enamel or even the exposed dentine as 
to produce this pain. There could not 
possibly be any direct nerve contact. 
Therefore it is supposed by dental sci- 
entists that it is due to a peculiar reflex 
nervous action which has never been 
satisfactorily explained. The phenom- 
enon has been observed since time im- 
memorial. Shakespeare makes Hotspur 
sayt “I had rather hear a brazen can- 





stick turned, or a dry wheel grate on 2» 
axletree; and that would set my tee!) 
nothing on edge, nothing so much «; 
mincing poetry.” According to the Kins 
James version Jeremiah says: “J }). 
fathers have eaten a sour grape, end 
the children’s teeth are set on ede.” 
And again: “Every man that eateth th. 
sour grape, his teeth shall be set on 


High Price of Ginseng 

Ques. Why does ginseng comm:n( 
such a high price ?—Ans. Our entire vin- 
seng crop is shipped to China wher: 
the roots of the plant are supposed |)y 
the natives to possess peculiar medici- 
nal properties. The light yellow roo of 
one species of ginseng is used for nearly 
every conceivable domestic and mei ici- 
nal purpose in China. Specimens of thc 
root resembling the human body cou- 
mand their weight in gold because o/ 
their supposed occult virtues. The high 
price of ginseng depends entirely on i's 
exportation to China. Even as early as 
the time of the American Revolution 
ginseng was gathered in our forests ani 
sent to the land of Han. 


White House Paint 

- Ques. What kind of paint is used on 
the White House ?—Ans. The paint used 
on the White House consists of seven 
parts of white lead and three parts of 
French white zinc, mixed with enough 
linseed oil to give it the proper con- 
sistency. 


Nicknames of Nevada 


Ques. What is the origin of the name 
“Nevada”? Please give the nicknames 
for the state—Ans. “Nevada” is a Span- 
ish word meaning “snow-clad.” ‘hic 
nicknames of Nevada are “Silver State,” 
“Sage Brush State’ and “State of Di- 
vorce,” 


Who are Hunkies? 


Ques. To whom should the word 
“hunkie” be applied?—Ans. It would 
be best not to apply it to anybody. 
“Hunkie” is a slang term of contemp! 
and derision which is applied to for- 
eigners, especially to immigrants from 
southern Europe. Apparently the orig . 
of the word is unknown. Like the wor: 
dago, wop, kike, harp, bohunk, iaeaser, 
spick, polack, chink and many others, 
it is not used by people who regard the 
feelings of others. 


“Thanks” and “Thank You” 


Ques. When I went to school abou! 
25 years ago we were taught to say 
“Thank you” instead of “Thanks” as the 
folks do now. Which expression is cor- 
rect?—Ans. It was formerly regarded 
by some authorities as somewhat ques- 
tionable taste to use “Thanks” fo 
“Thank you.” For instance, John Bech- 
tel said: “To say ‘I thank you’ requires 
but little more effort than to say 
‘Thanks,’ and it will be received as * 
more sincere token of thankfulness.” 00 
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The Sampan pagoda in India, one of the 
most remarkable in the world. To reach it 
the faithful must travel many miles through 


a jungle, and climb several mountains at 
night. But such is the fame of the shrine that 
thousands of pilgrims visit it yearly. 








the other hand, Frank Vizetelly, one of 
the greatest living authorities on words, 
says: “Thanks has been condemned as 
an undignified colloquialism bordering 
on incivility; but what serious objec- 
tion is there to this pithy acknowledg- 
ment of obligation or gratitude?” The 
fact is, either expression may be used 
with perfect propriety. “Thanks” is the 
more informal of the two. There is 
room for both since they seem to ex- 
press different degrees of gratitude. 
Shakespeare made use of the term 
“thanks” more than 50 times. For ex- 
ample: Macbeth said to Banquo, “Good 
repose the while!” Banquo replied, 
“Thanks, sir; the like to you!” 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 


Ques. Will you please give the pro- 
nunciation of the name of Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, who recently won the Huxley 
prize?—Ans. This name is correctly 
pronounced “hrod-lick-a,” with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. Dr. Hrdlicka, 
vho is a noted anthropologist, was born 
in Bohemia. 


First President 


Ques. I have a clipping from a news- 
paper which says that George Wash- 
ington was not the first president of 
the United States, but that the honor 
belongs to John Hanson. Is this true?— 
Ans. George Washington was the first 
president under the present constitu- 
tion. You must remember that our pres- 
ent constitution supplanted a former one 
known as the articles of confederation. 
This confederation, which was officially 
Styled “The United States of America,” 
did not have a separate executive such 
as Our present government, but the of- 
ficial title of the president of congress 
was “The President of the United States 
in Congress Assembled.” John Hanson, 
of Md., elected in 1781, when the articles 
of confederation went into legal effect, 
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was the first president of congress un- 
der that constitution. Therefore he was 
the first to hold the title of “President of 
the United States in Congress Assem- 
bled.” Washington’s title, like that of 
his successors, was simply “President of 
the United States.” 





Mohammedan Mosques 

Ques. How many Mohammedan 
mosques are there in the United States? 
—Ans. There are none so far as we 
know. For a time there was a Moham- 
medan mosque in Highland Park, near 
Detroit, Mich., but about two years ago 
it was purchased by the city of High- 
land Park for recreational and com- 
munity activities. The sale has been 
tied up in the courts ever since and the 
building stands idle pending the de- 
cision. 





FIRST THEATER IN AMERICA 


The first playhouse in the United States 
was the theater in Williamsburg, the coloni- 
al capital of Virginia. It was built in 1716 
during the administration of Gov. Alex- 
ander Spotswood, who was a patron of the 
Tittle theater. In the records of Yorktown 
for that year is an old contract by which 
William Levingston, merchant, agreed with 
Charles Stagg and his wife Mary, actors, to 
build in Williamsburg a theater “for the 
enacting of comedies and tragedies in said 
city.” Previous to this Levingston had 
been managing a peripatetic dancing school 
in the county of New Kent. 
were his star dancers. 

To Virginia also belongs the honor of the 
first recorded performance of a play. Ac- 
cording to the records of Accomack county 
for 1665 several persons were reported to 
the court for acting in a play entitled “Ye 
Bare & ye Cubb.” Judging from the com- 
plaint made against the actors the word 
“Bare” was correctly spelled in the title. 
There was only one practical way for the 
court to determine whether or not the play 
violated the proprieties of society. That 
was to bring the actors before the court 
and have them repeat the play just as they 
had performed it before the public. They 
were required to wearthe same costumesthey 
had worn for the public performances. But 
the. court found nothing objectionable 
either in the words of the play or in the 
costumes, _ 

The old playhouse at Williamsburg was 
sold to the town for a city hall in 1748. 
Another building was erected to take the 
place of the theater. It was in this second 
playhouse that the “emperor” and “em- 
press” of the Cherokee nation and the 
“crown prince” were present at a perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s Othello in 1752. The 
barbarian empress was so alarmed when 
she saw the actors fighting with swords on 
the stage that she sent one of her attend- 
ants to prevent them from killing one an- 
other. George Washington’s diary reveals 
the fact that he was a frequent attendant 
of this theater in the year 1771 while serv- 
ing in the house of burgesses. 





If you your lips would keep from slips 
Five things observe with care; 
To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
—William E. Norris in Thirlby Hall, 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Every true man’s apparel fits your thief: 
if it be too little for your thief, your true 
man thinks it big enough; if it be too big 
for your thief, , -ur thief thinks it little 
enough: so every true man’s apparel fits 
your thief—Measure for Measure, Act 4, 
Scene 2, 
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‘You,too, Should 
Invest by Mail 





HROUGH the medium o: the mails, thousands of 

men and women, in this country and abroad, have 
invested their money in our strongly secured First 
Mortgage Bonds. Smith Bonds are owned now by in- 
vestors in 48 states, and in 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad. 


$100, $500’and $1,000 bonds are sold outright for 
cash in maturities from 2 years to 10 years; $500 and 
$1,000 bonds are sold under our Investment Savings 
Plan on payments extended over 10 months. Reg- 
ular monthly payments earn the full rate of bond in- 
terest—now 6% or 7%. Every dollar is protected 
by safeguards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. 

Our booklet,‘‘How to Build an Independent Income,” 
enables you to look forward 5, 10, 20 years or more 
and see the results you can accomplish by following a 
plan of systematic investment. Our booklet, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety,’” explains the safe- 
guards that protect every investor in Smith Bonds, 
For copies of these booklets, send your name and 
address on the form below. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53. YEARS 
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Acc E CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. About6,000 Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in U.S, 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroly at home in your 
spare time for C, P. A. examina- 
tions or executive accounting 
positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— 
we prepare you f a“ ground 
up. Our training is super- 
ver iaewatee FREE! 
assist y staff o 

A.’s. Low cost—easy terms. Write 

now for valuable 64 page book free. 
LaSalle Extension 


» Dept. 6393-H, Chieage 
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your writing in few days ig improvement in ee 
outline FREE. 


hours. No failures. 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 26 St. Louis. Me. 



































Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices aot obtainable 
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The Recreation Hour~ 





Safety Hints to Swimmers 

This is the season when everybody 
enjoys a good swim. Swimming is con- 
sidered one of the most healthful of all 
sports, yet many lives are lost each year 
because swimmers do not observe the 
common sense rules for safety. Some of 
the most important of these rules fol- 
low: Don’t swim if you have heart 
trouble. It is advisable never to go 
swimming alone, Don’t swim immedi- 
ately after eating—wait about two 
hours. Stop swimming before you are 
completely exhausted. If you are going 
to dive be sure that the water is deep 
enough; you may dive into shallow wa- 
ter and crack your skull on a concrete 
or rock bottom. If caught in a swift 
undertow, don’t thrash your arms and 
legs about wildly; let the force of the 
current bring you to the surface, and 
don’t get excited; always have your 
arms in a position to make a stroke. 
Don’t go into a swimming pool if you 
are not well; diseases are frequently 
spread in swimming pools by persons 
suffering from such diseases as typhoid 
fever, colds, pink-eye, and skin, ear and 
throat infections. Always use a clean 
bathing suit and towel. And be sure 
to learn how to revive a drowning per- 
son. Everyone who swims should know 
that. 


Cress-word Puzzle No. 4 
Submitted hy Herbert Walsh, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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Horizontal: 1—Slang forarural dwell- 
er. 4—A near feminine relative. 7— 
Folding frames for supporting pictures. 
10—An interrogative. 12—Spawn of 
shell-fish. 13—Pronoun. 14—The fra- 
grant essential oil extracted from rose- 
petals. 16—Preposition. 17—Obsolete 
variant of forest tree of the olive family. 
18—Used for cooking. 21—Begin. 23— 
So be it. 24—A diminutive suffix. 25— 
A gull-like sea-bird. 27—Indefinite arti- 
cle. 28—An iceberg. 29—Continent 
(abbr.). 31—Cultivated. 33—A rent. 
34—A hinged or sliding frame used for 
opening and closing an entrance. 
Vertical: 1—A grain. 2—Exist. 3— 
A Christian festival. 4—The octave in 
music next above the treble staff. 5— 
Pronoun, 6—A flexible bond. 8—A 
town in Belgium. 9—Organs of hear- 








ing. 11—Hurry. 13—Lingers over. 15 
—An emphatic word of greater definite 
force than “the.” 16—A large book. 17 
—Conjunction. 19—Labelled. 20—Pre- 
fix meaning into. 22—Obsolete variant 
of one who ties. 26—A part of the body. 
27—Skill. 28—Prevent. 31—Musica! 
note. 32—Accomplish, 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 3 
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School a Century Ago 

The changes which have taken place 
in our school system during the past 
century seem comparable to the won- 
ders worked by the magic lamps of 
fairylore. One hundred years ago the 
three R’s—“Reading, Riting and Rith- 
metic”—were pursued literally and 
whatever they might have lacked was 
supplied by the well-known hickory 
stick. Then a six-week school term bor- 
dered on boredom, “pay” schools were 
common and the “masters” (“marms” 
were not yet in vogue) boarded around 
the community with various patrons 
and received a mere pittance from town- 
ship, parents or county authorities, if 
they received any pay whatever. 

At that time the idea of the black- 
board had not yet been conceived. The 
little one-room, red schoolhouse was in 
style and the New England primer, with 
all its shortcomings, was the approved 
text for the beginner in reading. From 
it the students learned to read such ex- 
traets as “Adam, he did climb a tree, 
his Lord to see.” The pointed ink horn, 
quill pen and foolscap supplied all needs 
for penmanship. Perched on a high 
stool or seated on a split rail with a 
split rail for a desk the youth of 1825 
learned to write. All reading texts con- 
tained moral stories and authors of 
spellers often inserted such stories be- 
tween exercizes. What was learned was 
learned for learning’s sake. 

if an exceptionally brilliant child 
questioned the validity of subject mat- 
ter, disciplinary measures or whal not, 
his questioning mind was cured by a 
strenuous application of the rod. In 
some of the more up-to-date institutions 
the rod was often reinforced by the 
kneeling board, the dunce cap and other 
disgusting forms of so-called remedies 
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of evil. The schools as we know them 
today are the result of the many and 
great changes. 


A Cathedral for All Children 


\ non-sectarian church for children 
has been established by the people of 
Walden, N. Y., a manufacturing town of 
7000 inhabitants in the Ramapo moun- 
tains. This makes the second church 
for children in this country, the other 
being the one built at Dayton, Ohio, 
which was described in our March 20 
issue. But the cathedral at Walden is 
a church of all creeds. In it religion is 
simplified to appeal to the child mind. 
This unique church was recently com- 
pleted under the direction of Rev. Dr. 
J. Brett Langstaff, who insists that the 
townspeople should have the credit for 
its erection since their support and co- 
operation made it possible. 

“The Cathedral for All Children,” as 
it is called, was built by volunteer labor. 
The people, regardless of creed, showed 
their interest in the project by working 
shoulder to shoulder of evenings after 
their regilar day’s labor. While the 
work was being done by the volunteer 
workers the children of the town were 
organized into a church body. 

The new building is of brick, 48 by 
100 feet, in which there is room for 
some 400 children. The interior deco- 
rating was planned with the view of 
having it appeal to the children. The 
age limits for membership in the church 
have been tentatively set at from five to 
14 years. Already the congregation in- 
cludes children of the Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox Greek, Hebrew, Dutch Re- 
formed, Baptist, Methodist and Episco- 
palian faiths, the latter from Dr. Lang- 
staff’s own church. The Sunday service 
begins promptly at 9:30 and lasts just 
a half hour. This permits the children 
to attend Sunday-school at their own 
respective churches following the ca- 
thedral service. 

This half-hour service includes pray- 
ers, the recital of the 10 Commandments 
and the Apostle’s Creed (the one used 
by most churches), the reading of the 
Gospel story, the sermon and hymns. 
lhe whole service is conducted in such 
a Way as to appeal to the child-fancy. 
Children conduct the entire service, 











‘he famous traveler’s tree at Singapore. 
India, was taken to that country from Mada- 
gascar. This remarkable palm is shaped like 
an immense fan. The leaves resemble those 
of the banana and are about 10 feet long. 
[t was called “the traveler’s tree” because the 
traveler can obtain a supply of cool, pure 
water by piercing the base of a leaf stalk. 
The broad leaves are said to condense the 
moisture from the atmosphere, and the water 
trickles down into the hollow where the 
leaf stalk joins the stem. 
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even to preaching (reading) the sermon. 
They take turns at all the various offices. 

“People can worship in a thousand 
different ways,” Dr. Langstaff says. “It 
is the habit of worship that’s important, 
and it is the habit of worship that I hope 
to implant in the children. They may 
become anything when they grow up. 
There is small gain in bothering a child 
about doctrines. If you teach him the 
proper attitude, that is all that is needed. 
All the details taught in eur schools 
amount to very little compared with the 
attitude toward study.” He explains 
that the children’s service does not fol- 
low any particular religion, but that it 
is based on an old form of service, on 
the old mass of the Catacumens. His 
idea is to make the service one of per- 
sonal contact—the contact of children 
with other children and of children 
with the church and the service by 
their own performance of the service. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 30. A boy selling apples disposed 
of half the number he had to his first 
customer, who gave him back 10. He 
sold two-thirds of what he had then to 
the second customer who gave him back 
two. Half the apples he then had were 
sold to a third customer who gave him 
back one. The boy went home after 
this transaction with just 12 apples. 
How many did he have at first? Ans. to 
No. 29—33 min. 32.5 sec. 


SIOUX LEGEND OF CREATION 


An ancient Sioux legend of the creation 
is a popular story in the West today. Chaun- 
cey Yellowrobe, son of a Rosebud Sioux 
chieftain and a teacher in the Federal In- 
dian school at Rapid City, S. Dak., always 
includes this story in his repertoire. “When 
the Great Spirit had created his wonder- 
land here of mountains and prairies and 
streams and trees,” he tells his pupils, “he 
sought to fashion a human being worthy 
to enjoy its grandeur. He shaped the clay 
in his hands and baked it in his campfire, 
but when he drew it forth it was fale and 
had not baked rapidly enough, and he 
threw it behind him. 

“He molded another form and laid it in 
the hot ashes, but when he drew it out it 
was blackened and crisp. So he tossed it 
to one side. Then he modeled a new figure, 
even more carefully than before, packed the 
red coals around it, and when he lifted it 
from the fire it was red dnd sound and 
perfect. 

“And he put it into the great wilderness 
of the West, and it multiplied its kind and 
was the tenant of the Great Spirit’s own 
garden.” 
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WORK 
Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right 
way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry. Van ~~ 
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WANT GOVT JOB? 


All men—women, 18-65, ang © to — for Government 
Positions, $140 te $300 monthly, home or traveling, 
write Mr. Ozment,. 120, St. Louis, Mo., ouickly. 








Gnas AGENTS WANTED 
to ride and exhibit sam; — Ranger bieycle. 
Shipped on appre —_ 


Easy pay te Welte today for y for opestal ee: 
MEAD Cycle Co. D Dept. H-183, CHICAGO 


Old Money Wanted =::.’:« 


Coin co 
lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U.S. Cents? And high pre- 
miums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 4 cents fos 
large Coin Circular. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and $2 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to$7each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions. pictures, price list. Send 10 cents 
(NOT STAMPS) for my illustrated Prospectus 
before sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
Insects, Dept. 76, Box 1424,San Diego. Calif. 


Fish Bite 222.3553 
Best Fish Bait ever di Keeps you busy 


liscovered. 
pulling them out. $1 BOX FREE to introduce 
my new fish and an $4 traps. Write me today. 


J.F.Gregory, B20 Lebanon, Mo. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Sc — prints ze 
each. MOSER & SON, 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 


$1.44 PROFIT on $1.50 Sale 


Ten Sales Daily ‘ pencgreaing autos, trunks, ba 
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WORLD MONOGRAM -» Dept. 78, NEWARK, N. 4. 
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2 cruises via Luxurious twin-screw 


's. S. “FORT ST. GEOR 


Sailing from New York 


July 3 and 17 


Allowing two days at Quebec for sightseeing 
Magnificent scenery, smooth water, cool 
weather. Orchestra for Dancing 


Reund Trip, 10 days, $150 and up 
One way to Quebec, $80 and up 
~ For Iiustrated Booklets Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
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0.P. WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
9 etfman Bldg., 2539 Weedward. Detroit, Mich. 


Senator Capper Sees the Light 


The subscription price of Senator Capper’s sterling 
weekly news i which has been $1.50 a year 
and $2 to subscribers west of the Rocky Mountains, has 
been reduced to $1 a year delivered to any part of the 
United States. This ae in price makes it pos- 


per’s Weekly, each publication for a full year. at the 
remarkably low price of $1.25, a saving of $1.25 over 
former prices, rders should be forwarded at once. 
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LAME.-BACK? 


Knowing from her experience the suffering caused 
by oy susgish kidneys, such as aching backs, stiff, 
2 nts bladder irregularities, which "often 
lead to Brights Disease, Rheumatsim, Gout and 
— serious ailments, Sarah Brown, "Dept. 106, 
123 N. Sangam@n St., Chicago, is anxious to 
have other sufferers know about the wonderful 
relief she secured. By mailing $1.00 to her ad- 
dress she will gladly send a two weeks treatment 
of her proven home remedy. Write her today! 
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Bread Mixer Invented 


A unique bread mixer has been de- 
veloped in the laboratories of Kansas 
state agricultural college. It will re- 
sult in great time saving in the process 
of bread baking, according to its inver.- 
tors C. O. Swanson and E. B. Working. 
They maintain that mechanical action 
on bread dough can be made to take 
the place of the usual fermentation pre- 
vious to putting the bread in pans. This 
mixer, it is said, breaks down the glu- 
ten in the dough and changes its texture 
to such an extent that it does not have 
to be “put to rise” before it is placed 
in the pans, The process will take only 
about seven minutes, as compared with 
40 or 50 in the case of the ordinary 
method of fermentation. The bread 
baked from dough so treated is just as 
good in quality as other bread, accord- 
ing to the reports from the laboratory. 


Eat More Sea Food 


People should eat more sea food to 
supply the calcium, phosphorus and 
iodine lacking in most ordinary foods. 
This advice is given by Dr. Donald 
Tressler of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research at Pittsburgh. Many 
of*the mineral elements which are so 
essential to health and which are lack- 
ing in most diets are contained in fish. 

Canned fish, according to Dr. Tress- 
ler, is especially desirable, because both 
the bones and flesh are eaten. Fish 
bones are valuable to the body because 
they consist almost entirely of calcium 
phosphate, which is essential to the 
growth ‘and repair of bones and teeth. 
It is generally recognized by scientists 
that a small quantity of iodine in the 
diet will tend to prevent goiter and oth- 
er disturbances of the thyroid glands. 
This, Dr. Tressler points out, is a strong 
argument in favor of the consumption 
of more fish and edible seaweed. Fish 
and plants which grow in the sea con- 
tain more of this important element 
than anything which grows on the land. 

The fats and proteins of fish are as 
easily digested as those in meat, Dr. 
Tressler says: “Upon digestion fish pro- 
teins furnish all of the amino acids 
needed for the building up of the com- 
plex protoplasmic structure we call the 
body. All of the amino acids needed 
for the construction and repair of our 
bodies occur in ample proportions. Curi- 
ously, the composition of fish proteins 
resembles that of the proteins of chick- 


-en muscles. This fact is especially im- 


portant when we consider the high nu- 
tritive value ordinarily assigned to 
chicken meat.” 


Small Garden Slugs 

Are you troubled with small slugs in 
your garden? If so, these pests can be 
controlled by poisoning. Sift an ounce 
of calcium arsenate over a pound of 
chopped lettuce, cabbage, kale-or even 
clover leaves. Distribute this about the 
plants where the slugs feed. Slugs 
change their feeding habits rather slow- 
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ly, so in many cases it is well to use 
leaves of plants on which the insects 
are feeding. Calcium arsenate is a dead- 
ly poison and must be used with cau- 
tion. Keep it out of the reach of chil- 
dren and away from places where 
poultry feed. 


Let Us Plant Trees 


Fifty years have passed since Dr. 
Franklin Hough was appointed by the 
federal government as a special agent 
to inquire into forest conditions. It was 
the first step taken by the government 
toward forest conservation. The timber 
shortage is now recognized as one of 
the most critical and vital problems 
which present themselves before the 
American people for solution. 

It is high time that our people arouse 
themselves from their lethargy on this 
subject. -We should pause and take an 
inventory of our forest stock and com- 
pare it with the needs of the future. 
According to Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Tree Associa- 
tion, who is doing excellent work in 
educating the American people on this 
subject, our forests are going about four 
times as fast as they are being replen- 
ished. Cutting timber for our needs, 
destruction by fire, diseases and insect 
pests, all are working overtime to wipe 
out our forests. We need a timber crop 
each year, says Dr, Pack, just as we 
need a wheat crop each year. It might 
be wise for us to feed the goose which 
lays the golden eggs before she starves 
to death. 

North America, with only one-twelfth 
of the world’s population, uses nearly 
one-half of all the timber consumed in 
the world. The newspaper industry is 
one of the most voracious devourers of 
timber. Paper is made from pulpwood. 
It takes 16 acres of spruce trees to make 
the paper for a single edition of a New 
York Sunday newspaper. Somebody 
has estimated that the paper manufac- 
turers make in four years as much pa- 
per as, if place in one strip the width 
of a newspaper, would reach to the sun 
and back again. We now use 3,000,000 
tons of pulpwood annually, and the cost 
is continually increasing because the 
supply is decreasing. Our railroads use 
about 130,000,000 new wood ties ever) 
year. Forest fires cost us in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000 a day in wood de- 
stroyed. 

What is the solution of this problem’ 
Plant trees, says Dr. Pack. “The solu- 
tion is plain,” says William Greeley, 
chief of the U. S. forestry service, “all 
forest land must grow timber crops.” 
There are 81,000,000 acres of idle land 
in this country which should be put to 
work growing trees. The area of waste 
forest land is as large as the combined 
states of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. If we 
could stop preventable waste we could 
save as much timber each year as is now 
grown on 170,000,000 acres. 

Persons interested in forestry work 
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should write for further information to 
the American Tree Association, 1214 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. By 
inclosing a two-cent stamp you can ob- 
tain free “The Forestry Primer,” by Dr. 
Pack, which is one of the most effective 
appeals ever written on the subject. 
Teachers are especially urged to read 
this book, although it is intended for 
everybody. The American Tree Associa- 
tion is conducted to urge and encourage 
the planting of trees and the perpetua- 
tion of our forests. Tree planting bul- 
letins, as well as any other information 
you may desire about trees, will be sent 
to anyone without charge. 





Preserving Colors ‘in Clothes 


With many gay colors in style for 
spring and summ r d-esses careful laun- 
dering is important to keep goods from 
fading. Do not soak colored garments 
long before ~vashing. Use warm water, 
though not hot, with a mild, non-alka- 
line soap dissolved in it. Wash and 
rinse the garment quickly, Turn it in- 
side out and hong it in the shade. Iron 
it before it is entirely dry, rather than 
sprinkling it and rolling it to redampen 
before ironing. Mo not use too hot an 
iron. This method should keep well- 
dyed materials from fading badly. 


Lower Flour Consumption 


The per capita consumption of wheat 
flour in the United States has dropped 
more than 20 per cent in the last 46 
years, according to the department of 
agriculture. The pre:ent consumption 
of flour in this country is now about 16 
per cent below what it was before the 
war. Among the reasons given by the 
government for the decline in the con- 
sumption of wheat flour are the drift 
of population to the cities, incteased 
average purchasing power as a result 
of which more expcnsive foods are sub- 
stituted for flour, the rise in the com- 
mercial bread baking industry, and the 
possibly continuing effect of wartime 
restrictions on wheat consumption, 


Hot Pack Method of Canning 


Hot pack canning is one of the best 
methods of canning fruits and vegeta- 
bles in the home, says Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, head of the home economics bureau, 
lt is a quick and easy method which 
combines all the good points of the 
other popular methods and has some 
additional advantages of its own. 

Briefly, the hot pack method is to 
wash and otherwise prepare the vege- 
table or fruit for canning, cook it for 
10 or 15 minutes in water or sirup in a 
kettle, pack it boiling hot into the glass 
jars or tin cans, and process in the 
water bath or pressure canner accord- 
ing to the time and temperature recom- 
mended. This short precooking of the 
fruit or vegetable wilts and shrinks it 
so that it can be packed more easily. 
lt drives out the air and makes ex- 
hausting unnecessary. Most important 
of all, food packed boiling hot into jars 
or cans and put at once into the hot 
canner reaches temperature required 
for processing far sooner than if it were 
packed cold, and makes possible shorter 
Processing periods. Heat penetrates 
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more uniformly during canning and the 
food in the center of the jar is more 
likely to De properly processed. This 
cuts down the chances of spoilage, for 
it is processing more than anything else 
that determines whether canned foods 
keep or spoil. 





ARE BOOKS TOO COSTLY? 


At a recent convention loud complaint 
was registered because the price of books 
has been boosted and boosted until they are 
largely out of the reach of average people 
who have to work for their money. The 
concerns in the book business mostly seem 
to think that the proper thing is to give the 
public less, but to charge more for it. Very 
few a+ willing to sacrifice any of their 
profits in order to put their books into a 
greater number of homes. 

One exception is the case of the Popular 
Encyclopedia, a work which has been sold 
through the ordinary channels at pretty 
stiff prices but which is now being offered, 
as a test of what the public want, at a price 
which barely covers the actual cost of pro- 
duction and marketing. The Pathfinder was 
fortunate enough to secure an allotment of 
a thousand sets of this work and we have a 
few of these sets still left. This is your 
last chance to secure one at the test price 
of only $3.65 delivered free. 

This is not an old work revamped and 
padded to look like something big and new; 
on the contrary it is a newly created refer- 
ence work in which is condensed about all 
the information that the ordinary indivi- 
dual has occasion to ask for. Over 40,000 
subjects are covered—all arranged in alpha- 
betical order so that a child can turn to any- 
thing he wants. The print is large and plain 
and there are about 3300 pages in the work, 
cloth-bound in two volumes. 

People are always saying that they would 
“give anything to know” this and that. Well, 
in these two handy volumes you can find 
most of the things they are so anxious to 
know. By having this little encyclopedia 
at hand you can be quite an authority and 
you can “nail” the wild statements that 
others who are not so well eqitipped may 
make. “Knowledge is power,” and we can 
assure you that in this $3.65 work you will 
find a compendium of human knowledge 
covering the whole world and all times and 
subjects. The editors of the Pathfinder 
purchased one of these encyclopedias at the 
regular price, for use in their daily editorial 
work, and this should be recommendation 
enough. 

We want to see how many Pathfinder 
readers care for good literature, as a test. 
We don’t want to force books on anyone 
but if you want such a work we advise you 
to seize this opportunity. Send just $3.65 
which pays for the two volumes, weighing 
nearly four pounds, postpaid. Or better 
still, insure your supply of good reading 
and reference matter by sending $5 and re- 
ceiving the Pathfinder for three whole years 
and the Popular Encyclopedia delivered 
free. This is not merely a “first payment,” 
with many monthly payments to follow; it 
is the whole thing—nothing more to pay, 
not even postage. Address Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands; that, if any obey not 
the word, they also may without the word 
be won by the conversation of the wives. 
—I Peter 3:1. 








The Pathfinder is a wonder for its sim- 
plicity, cheapness, good stories and queries, 
and for its current events. My pupils are 


very much delighted with it—John Gon- 
zales (Porto Rico). 














Genuine TOYO PANAMA HAT 
Direct from Manufacturer 
Here is a necessity—something every 
man and woman wearg every day and at 
a@ price that defies campetition. 
Ours is the lowest price and best quay 
hat line in the country—smartly trimmed 
Unbreakable, foldable, easily cleaned. 
arly sold at. $5.00 our 4 





price 
$1.78. Parcel Post prepaid. 
money order or check correct size and 
the postman will deliver to you our 
genuine Toyo Panama Hat. 

H & H PANAMA HAT CO. 
Dept. A, 468 Miller Ave., Brooklyn, Ni Ys 
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MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Dept. 439, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dept. 439, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept, 439, Oakland, Calif. 


MAKE MORE MONEY IN CALIFORNIA 


on @ small farm in San Joaquin Valley, where you can 
work outdoors all year. Dairying, hogs, poultry, and fruit 
make good income. Climate delightful; long growing sea- 
sons; wonderful ro: ; excellent schools. Co-operative mar- 
keting. A one-family farm, cutting out high labor costs, 
insures success. Ambitious men can start here with less 
capital. California welcomes newcomers, San Joaquin 
Valley illustrated folder free. 

C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


1,000,000 CERTIFIED, quatity 


PEDIGREED Male, EX- 
HIBITION and TRAPNEST EXHIBITION Mat- 
ing Chicksfrom VIGOROUS HIGH RECORD LAY- 
ERS, $10 per 100 and UP. 20 Popular Breeds— 
20 Rare Breeds. POSTPAID. Live arrival guar- 
@;  anteed. Baby Turkeys, Goslings, Ducklings. Big, 
Color Plate Art Book Free. Buy FAMOUS nA: 

BOB 18K STRAINS and make money. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box A-23, Gambier, Ohio 
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ew 
h—Flemish Giants $5 
82-page iilasteated book, ca = — pt 


' also copy o: Fur ® magazine, tells bow to 
raise fox, ete.. ig profits, all for 16c, » Address 
OUTDOOR Rt £ Co.. Box 76, Holmes Park, Missourt 


$400 Gets “Black Soil” Farm 
96 Acres with Horse, 3 Cattle 


Poultry, harness, etc. included; 60 acres smooth fields, 
woodland; only 1% miles busy RR town; 4-room bung ¥ 
excellent water, barn. Unusually low price, $1500 takes all, 
only $400 needed. Details pg. 46 Mlus. Catalog., Free. 
STROUT AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


TAKE ALL YOU CAN'T USE. 
TOBACCO Lao bounds $2.50 oan 10 











1.75. Good 
Received. 


Fre Pecnnoaer’, (104 ISSUBS) oor veas $265 


Send order to THE PATHFINDER. Washinaton. D. C. 
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Summer Fashions 
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Niagara falls is said to take its name 
from the Indian title nee-agg-arah, 
which appropriately means “across the 
neck.” The Niagara river cuts across 
the neck of land separating Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario. Just east of Buffalo 
the river collects the entire natural dis- 
charge of the four upper Great Lakes, 
carries it through a narrow river for 16 
miles, pushes it over the falls, churns 
it seven miles through a canon and then 
carries it seven miles over lowland to 
Lake Ontario. 

Any number of thrilling, death de- 
fying stunts have been performed in and 
around the great falls. “Bobby” Leach, 
a Canadian, won world-wide fame by 
going over the falls in a barrel. He 
spent the greater part of his life invent- 
ing and performing stunts. In 1911 he 
succeeded in navigating the falls in a 
steel barrel. However, when he crawl- 
ed from the big barrel in which he had 
been hurled 158 feet over the horseshoe 
falls, he was bruised and battered. He 
was the second person to plunge over 
the falls and live. Mrs. Anne E. Taylor, 
of Niagara Falls, the only woman who 
ever went over the falls, had made the 
plunge in a barrel 10 years previously. 
She died in a county infirmary at Lock- 
port, N. Y., in 1921. 

Many others have tried to navigate 
the falls in other ways only to be dashed 
to death. Leach originated a number of 
stunts in which he defied death in and 
around the falls. He rode the whirl- 
pool rapids in his barrel, he dropped 
from airplanes into the raging torrents 
and made parachute drops from the 
bridge over the gorge. Others have 
Since duplicated his stunts. But fate 
recently played her trick with Leach. 
While on a world vaudeville tour he 
slipped on an orange peel and broke his 
leg. Amputation was necessary and he 
died following the operation. 

In 1859 Blondin, the famous French 
acrobat, crossed the falls on a tight 
rope stretched some 250 feet above the 
rapids. He walked the rope, carrying a 
long balance pole. The following year 
he took a passenger over on his back. 
The passenger was a man named Col- 
cord, of Boston, and a friend of the acro- 
bat. The rope used was some 2000 
feet long and three inches in diameter. 
Blondin instructed his passenger to put 
his weight on his shoulders only with 
his arms and to clasp the Frenchman’s 
body with his legs. The passage was 
begun from the Canadian side. There 
was a great crowd present as world- 
wide interest had been aroused. They 
moved on steadily without trouble, but 
when they had gone about 100 feet on 
the middle span someone on the Ameri- 
can side pulled the outer guy line. It 
was afterward found out that this was 
the work of an enemy of the French- 
man. 

At this instance the acrobat stopped, 
his pole went from side to side in an 
effort to secure his balance. But failing 
to get his balance he started to run 
across the horrible span and in safety 
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Some Niagara Falls Thrillers 


reached the point where the guy rope 
came from the American shore. Then 
to steady himself he put his foot on the 
guy rope and tried to stop, but it ~nap- 
ped, and with a dash of speed he ran 
about 30 more feet. There he andhis pas- 
senger rested and then proceeded in safe. 
ty and without further accident toward 
the shore. They later crossedtwice with- 
out mishap. The most sensational rope- 
walking stunt at Niagara, however, was 
performed by Signora Spelterini, who 
successfully crossed the falls with bush- 
el baskets on her feet instead of the 
usual tight-rope walker’s shoes. 

The only boats to navigate the Niag- 
ara rapids were the little steamer “Maid 
of the Mist” which successfully passed 
the rapids below the falls in 1861 and 
her successor, a boat of the same name, 
which passed both lower rapids and 
whirlpool in 1883. 

But perhaps the greatest of all thrills 
experienced at Niagara falls are those 
of honeymooners as they stand arm in 
arm viewing the beautiful scenery and 
plighting their great love o’er and o'er. 


WOMAN’S CROWNING GLORY 


If you count the hairs on a square 
inch of scalp on numerous heads you 
will get an average of a thousand per 
square inch. Thus, by finding the area 
of your scalp and multiplying that in 
square inches by 1000 you can ascertain 
the number of hairs on your head. 

‘Although blondes generally have more 
hair than brunettes, that of the dark- 
haired beauties is stronger and more 
enduring. A blonde hair will support 
a weight of about 2.2 ounces while a 
hair from the head of a brunette will 
support a weight of nearly four ounces. 
Red-headed people have still fewer hairs 
than brunettes but they are much 
stouter than those of other shades. The 
average red head has only about 30,()() 
hairs as compared with 105,000 for 
dark heads and 144,000 for blondes. 

Contrary to the popular belief the 
the hair may be cut at any time without 
injuring it. But shampooing the hair 
too often will, in many cases, ruin it. 

The Marcel “wave” now so popular is 
more than 50 years old. Marcel, the 
famous hairdresser who created the 
wave known by his name, was the son 
of a stone-cutter. The father tried to 
get his son to follow in his footsteps, 
but young Marcel dreamed of dressing 
court ladies’ hair. After making his 
million (more or less) he retired and 
purchased a chateau just outside Paris. 

The average rate of growth of the 
hair varies from half an inch to an inch 
a month. The rate of growth is said to 
be the greatest between the ages of 15 
and 30 years, and diminishes consider- 
ably after 50 is reached. 

If care and precaution are used the 
hair can be dyed without harmful ef- 
fects. However, the work should be done 
by a specialist. Many of the modern drug 
store dyes are less harmful than home- 
made remedies. 

Scientists say that in a distant as 
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Descriptions of Summer Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


5485—A Pretty ‘“‘Flounced’? Model.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 
g 40, 42 and 44 pe bust measure. A 38 inch size re- 

res 4% yards of figured material and % yard of plain 
paterial 40 inches wide, with % yard of material 9 inches 
wide for the plastron. 

5493—A Simple Frock.—7 Sizes: 4. 2%. $8, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 3% 
vards of 54 inch material with 6 inches of 24 inch con-. 
trasting material for facing on collar. If made with long 
sleeves 3% yards will be required. 

_ 5495—A Simple Apron.—4 Sizes: Small 34-36; Medium, 
Q Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 
A Medium size requires 3 yards of 36 inch material with 
% yard of contrasting material for facings, and 2% y: 
of bias binding on n and armscye edges. 

md 08—A Practical House or Morning Dress.—7 Sizes: 36, 

40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
5 equires 3% yards of 36 inch material with % yard of 
cor trasting material 

_ 504A Dainty Frock for the Growing Girl.—4 Sizes 

1: J tm 14 years. A 12 year size requires 3 yards 40 
inches Wide. 

5506—An Up To Date Play Dress.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 

vears. A 6 year size requires 3% yards of 36 inch ma- 
i, with % yard of contrasting material. 

4358—Smart Sun Bonnets.—One Size: It will require for 

No. 1, 1% yards, and for No. 2, 1% yards of 32 inch 
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USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to styles for tbe ou urrent season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid iavestment=— 
new, oa fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
12 ce 

Send “this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. 

Herewith find. “gg nents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number..ceees B20. oo ooo e TUMDOR. oo cine s BIER, cc oueee 
Mumbe?. ooo B1ZO. ooo eee eNUMDOP. . 00005 BEC. cceseee 
Number......+. Size........Number........ Bige...... 


ber 
it you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for ‘same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. 


NAMOC. ops ceneeemneemsecccvesseccccececcseeesseemeeeess 


TOWD. cscccrccocccessccccccseecncces eBtOcesssccorees 


B. B. OF Btooccccccescccece ebeseccccdee senedoccaceces 














Blackheads, 
Acne Erup- 
tions on the 


fac ice or the body, Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, 
New are Easily Removed by a 
Simple Home Treatment 


Mr. E. S. Givens of Kansas City worked out for his 
wo use @ new discovery for skin troubles. This preparation cured 
ens in a few days, after he had suffered great embar 
years. Use like toilet water. Apply at “night and notice = 
e by morning. Approved by doctors, barbers, 
0 enthusiastic men and women. 


CLEAR- TONE 
Clears Your Skin Like 
agic 
Fine After Shaving 


Get Agung 
Free Proof 


FREE Simply send name, a post card will do, 

for free booklet that tells all about this 

k, simple, guaranteed way to banish all wo! blemishes. 

{r Givens is so sure he can give you a CLE MOOTH complex- 
at a million Dollar Bank —— this a 

SEND NO MON ust your name and address to 


E. s. GIVENS, 419 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


For the Women Folks 


Each Magazine for One Year 


Woman’s Home Companion 2 15 
The Pathfinder s 
McCall’s 
The Pathfinder $1.60 
$2.15 
$2.35 
American Needlewoman 
Mother’s Home Life 
Toile 
LsibemmA GOs DEPT. RS, ‘St. LOUIS, mo, 
































Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 
Christian Herald 
$1.20 
The Pathfinder 
Not Good Outside 48 States 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Woman’s World 
AGENTS & FREE 22" 
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people will have no hair, due to the fact 
that they shield their heads from air and 
sunlight. They point out that centuries 
ago both men and women had much 
more hair than they do now. Modern 
hats are credited with making men bald, 
and now the boyish bobs and the tight- 
fitting hats, it, is claimed, will produce 
bald women. / That remains to be seen, 
however. 

Gray hair is said to be caused by air 
bubbles that spring forth and work 
their way up the hairs. Recent experi- 
ments indicate that these bubbles arise 
from some perversion of the thyroid, 
pituitary and gonad gland secretions, 
which, in part, explains the fact that 
grief, worry, fear and the like may cause 
a premature change of this sort in the 
hair. 

About 95 per cent of the hairnets 
worn by women are said to be made by 
hand in Chinese homes. The human 
hair used in them is imported to the 
United States and England where it is 
straightened, chemically cleafied, dyed 
various colors and returned to China 
to be made into nets. 

The various bobs are still with us and 
apparently will stay a while longer, 
contrary to the predictions of some of 
the fashion experts. “Permanent waves” 
are not harmful if done properly. The 
main objection to them is that they are 
not permanent. 


““GOOD MORNING, MRS, KELLY” 


Almost everyone is familiar with the 
phrase “Good morning, Mrs. Kelly.” 
This well known salutation was origi- 
nated more than 25 years ago by Mrs. 
Alice McKay Kelly, of New York. In 
1901 Mrs. Kelly with her husband went 
into the mountain provinces in the Phil- 
ippines—she to teach the Igorotes a bet- 
ter way to live and he to look for gold. 
As it was during the early days of Amer- 
ican occupation they experienced great 
difficulty in gaining the confidence. of 
the primitive people. They did not know 
a word of the Igorotes’ dialect and the 
Igorotes could not understand their 
English. But one day a chieftain ap- 
proached their tent and she gave him a 
can of sardines. At the same time she 
placed her hand on his shoulder, indi- 
cating that she was his friend. Thus 
she held the chieftain’s attention while 
she-repeated the words “Good morning, 
Mrs. Kelly,” until finally he understood 
that she expected him to return the salu- 
tation. The chieftain then left chanting 
the words, and in a few days returned 
at the head of his tribe, to whom he had 
taught the words. In chorus they saluted 
Mrs. Kelly with all the English they 
knew, “Good morning, Mrs. Kelly.” Then 
for several years, or until the Igorotes 
learned more English they saluted all 
foreigners with the phrase. 








This world would be a far pleasanter place 
And in heaven more pews be took, 

If women were all they wished to be 

And men as good as they look. 





The New England headquarters of the 
Salvation Army has ruled that its lassies 
must wear their hair long. Those who are 
already bobbed must let their locks grow. 
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So many married couples yearn for children that 
thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. Will 
Elders are being distributed without cost to child- 
less women. Any family interested in overcoming 
conditions of nature that hinder the gift of chil- 
dren should write for this free book today. It de- 
scribes a simple home treatment based on the use 
of Steriltone, a wonderful scientific tonic that has 
had marvelous success all over the country im re 
lieving constitutional weakness. 

Every woman who wants to live a normal, happy 
home life with little ones around her should con- 
sider it her first duty to know what Steriltone 
is and why it should be so wonderful an aid te 
her. Read this little book which is sent without 
Aharge or obligation in a plain envelope. It uwn- 

/folds facts that most women never have had ex- 
plained to them. Send NO Money. NO Obligations, 
Simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Eiders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo. 





Secretly and 
Quickly Removed 


Let Stillman’s Freckle Cream 
bleachthemoutwhileyouslcep,leave 
ing your skin soft and white, fresh and 
clear. This snow-white magical cream 
brings new beauty to your complexion. 
Never fails; famous for 32 years; results 
guaranteed. Atalldruggists,50c and$l1. 
Send today for “Beauty Parlor 
FREE | Secrets,” giving useful hints 
about make-up and skin treat- 
ment used by stage stars. 


© Rosemary Lane, 



















PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Sole 
/ vent, banishes Bunions. Pain stops in- 
s stantly. Hump vanishes as though 

S magic. son can have shapely feet 
‘wear ler shoes with comfort. 
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produces any shade by simply combing without 
staining the scalp, perfectly harmless, durable, 
undetectable. Saves time and money andis the 
only practical way of coloring hair 

Write for partic ulars. 


ENECK 
Dept.2, 1836 Mulford Ave., New York 





Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free, 
Write today enclosing 3 redstamps. We teach Beauty Cultuse, 
D. J. MAHLER, 336-A Mahier Park, Providence, Ri. 














Family Favorite 


Christian Herald, 1 yr. 140 leeuce 

Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. ? 35 

People’s Pop. Mo., 1 yr. 

The Pathfinder SAVE $1.40 
Not good outside the 48 states 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Make $2.50 an Hour 


YOUR PROFITS IN ADVANCE 
STAY-PREST TROUSER 
PRESSE i 














AGENTS -1007PROFIT 


NEW $1 SELLER 


RLD’S fastest money-maker! Hot-Spot, 

Plectric Cigar Lighter for AUTO or 
RADIO, only $1. Profit 60c, Agents selling 
30 to 60 a day—$18 to $36 profit! Breaking 
allrecords. Easiest, fastest thing in the world 
to sell. Simply show it and take order in 1 
minute, No effort, no experience. Every man 









rttime. Pick up §2to F- 
every hour. 
FREE. Don’ mn ae 


7 Hede ? 70 
In FiveHours 


—Writes Peter Werner, ff. 
Sell Madison “Better- ermers ie 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 
$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 


@IADISON SHIRT MILLS. S60 Groadway, New York 


FRECKLES 


Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
Safely and Surely and Have 
a Beautiful Complexion With 


OTHINE 


HONEY BACK IF) IF it FAILS" eBOLD BY DRUG 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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A half dozen greeting voices rang out 
from the group who were toasting them- 
selves before the blazing fireside of the 
Bohemian club, as Lloyd entered and ap- 
proached them with his easy stride. “Heard 
the news, haven’t you, Lloyd?” asked one 
of the toasting group. 

“I can’t say—which news, Barton?” re- 
turned the other. 

“Of course I mean the news about our 
distinguished .guest for the evening, Dr. 
Goode.” 

“T heard he was to be here, if that’s what 
you mean; anything else?” 

“Only that we are to have something en- 
tirely new on hypnotism. psychology, and 
occultism—what you will—in faet, our eyes 
are to be profoundly cpened, if the word 
of our distinguished friend and president 
is to be taken; for Norris says the learned 
doctor will spring a few things on us that 
will put us to thinking.” 

“Coals to Newcastle, my dear boy—an old 
story—all the fellows have it, and are al- 
ways on hand to catch the first news. I 
just came from the ‘Holland,’ and Claridge 
and Wentworth had me collar and elbow 
for an hour about it; ’twas all I could do 
to get away at all. Time the old fellow 
was here, isn’t it?” 

Lloyd glanced at the clock over the Sve 
place, and then, first looking inquiringly 
about the room, dropped into a rocker, drew 
a cigarette from his pocket, struck a match, 
and settling himself comfortably, was at 
once one of the waiting assembly, all alert 
for the next comer. 

His last inquiry was answered by the ap- 
pearance of the man in question—Dr. Goode 
—who came in with Norris, the genial pres- 
ident of the club, and with a nod to the 
group passed on toward the library. 

The Bohemian club was an organization 
of talented men in varied walks of life, who 
had, for mutual advantage and pleasre, 
leagued themselves together into one of 
these gregarious associations which find so 
much favor in big cities. Hidden away in 
the very heart of the metropolis, the club 
was as much apart from its noise and traf- 
fic as if it had been ensconced beneath the 
green foliage of some South Sea isle; within 
its portals were to be found treasures no 
other could boast; pictures hung upon its 


| walls which bore signatures world famous 


in the new and reigning school; and, best of 
all, these very men were to be found beside 











Anton De Fore holds the world’s log-rolling 

record for lumbermen. He can balance him- 

self on a rapidly revolving licg for half an 
hour at a time. 


the cheery fireside. Original manuscrip(s 
of celebrated books, and scores of opera 
popular songs, masterpieces of seulpture, 
volumes of prose and poetry, all bearin 
their authors’ signatures, filled the rooms, 
until the cozy place was a veritable muse- 
um of autographical treasure. No great 
man became its guest who did not leave 
with the club some such impress of his visit, 
and none touched our shores who failed tv 
share its hospitality. Its membership wa; 
limited to a score, but upon the occasion of 
its monthly dinners, each member was en- 
titled to a card of invitation for one friend: 
and the character of the entertainment of- 
fered was of such a nature that these cards 
were most eagerly sought. 


On this particular night there was not a 
single vacant chair when the president 
opened the festivities with the formal 
“Gentlemen, I greet you.” Then for an hour 
or more the 30 odd of us devoted ourselves 
to one of the club’s famous dinners, spiced 
by a merry story, half overheard here and 
there, told by some one to his neighbor, and 
the occasional response to an impromptu 
toast suggested apropos by another. [i- 
nally, when the last course had been served, 
our president arose, and, smilingly bowing 
to us all first, and then toward the guest 
upon his right, said, “Gentlemen, allow me 
to present to you one whose name alone, 
long since become a by-word in the sciecn- 
tific world, is sufficient introduction, the 
world-famons psychologist, who has hon- 
ored us by his presence tonight, Dr. Rich- 
ardson Goode of London.” 

A burst of applause greeted his words, as 
Dr. Goode arose and faced the company. The 
appearance of the man would have claimed 
attention anywhere; tall and powerfully 
made, he dominated the assembly not mere- 
ly by his figure, but by a face whose most 
striking feature was a pair of piercing gray 
eyes that gleamed from beneath bushy 
black brows. To add to this impression of 
strength, the smooth-shaven face was deep- 
ly lined, the jaw was square and deter- 
mined, in fact, his whole presence was both 
massive and imposing. 

As his eyes wandered with an amiable 
gleam from face to face until they fell on 
my own, I seemed to feel that they were 
looking right into me rather than merely 
at me, and I recall wondering at the time 
if others felt their influence in the same 
way. But there was small time for such 
speculation then, for, in a full, deep voice, 
that eminently became the man, he began 
a talk on the new developments of hypno- 
cism, that, as he warmed to his subject, be- 
came so intensely interesting as to rivet the 
entire attention of his audience and hold 
them spellbound. Of course we had ail 
seen and read of experiments in this subtle 
science, but none of us had ever heard of 
such marvelous results as Dr. Goode 
claimed not only to have witnessed, but to 
actually be able to accomplish himself. 

Receiving our silent acknowledgment of 
the fact that many things could be achieved 
through hypnotic suggestion, he went so far 
as to state that it was éntirely possible to 
cause any disease to actually manifest itself 
upon a subject to whom it had been suggest- 
ed, while under the spell of the operator, that 
he had the disease. He claimed that the en- 
tire physical organism of man was so in- 
fluenced by the brain that results suggested 
would speedily follow the trial, A man to 
whom a certain liquid was a most nauseat- 
ing dose, drank it greedily and with most 
evident enjoyment when told by the doctor 
that he was very fond of it. This we could 
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The process of coloring book covers and 

edges in imitation of marble is called mar- 

bling. Here we have a picture of one of the 

expert marblers in the government printing 

office at Washington “combing” a tank of 

floating water colors into an intricate de- 
sign to be used on a book cover. 








not gainsay, but if his assertions had up to 
this point met with no open opposition, so 
much cannot be said for the startling one 
which we were called upon to accept in 
childlike faith a moment later, and there 
were many incredulous smiles and a few 
open laughs and cries of “No, no, doctor, 
that’s too much,” and, “Come, come, now, 
go it gently, doctor,” to which he only 
smiled patronizingly, at once taking an- 
other tack, 

\t this point his eyes wandered about 
the company, until presently he was looking 
intently at, and, to all appearances, address- 
ing himself solely to, me. As I listened, I 
found his words grow confusing; I won- 
dered if the dinner or the heat of the 
room had made me drowsy. Then grad- 
ually, as I looked into those gleaming, deep- 
set eyes, his voice grew faint and far away, 
the objects in the room fad: 1 until I could 
seen nothing clearly except that massive, 
smooth-shaven face with the lamplight 
shining full upon it. Finally that, too, re- 
ceded, until, as I tried uselessly to arouse 
myself from what I felt to be a most unbe- 
coming position, I saw only two burning 
coals of fire gleaming at me from apparent 
space; then I knew no more. Whether my 
unconscious state had ]:sted 10 minutes or 
as many years I never could have told, but 
later, from the others, I learn: * that I had 
been asleep about five minutes. 

It was with no surprise, however, that I 
found myself again looking at the master 
of this art, and when I heard him -ay, “Now, 
Mr. Brooke, let me have thac check, please,” 
[ found I held a paper in my hand, which I 
passed up to him without an instant’s hesi- 
tation. He read aloud a check payable to 
himself and bearing my signature; it was 
for a large sum and drawn on the bank in 
which I was a partner. My amazement 

ist have shown itself in my face, for he 

ilingly passed it back to me and asked 
if it was my signature. I was bound to 
knowledge it. “But where did I get the pen 

d ink, doctor?” I cried, thinking I had 


“Oh, you went into the library and wrote 
” he answered—a statement in which he 

s upheld by the entire assembly. 
Norris here interrupted with a question 
hich brought us all back to that assertion 
f the doctor’s which had met with such 
eptical reception. This was nothing more 
ir less than the claim that his was the pow- 
to so thoroughly infuse the mind of asub- 
ject witha certain idea as to make that idea be- 
me a fixed fact, and the desired result fol- 
low; Which assertion was crowned by the 
tatement that the brain having sole control 
of the physical being, if he should suggest 
to some young man, the subject of a hyp- 
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notic trance, that he was an old man, de- | 


crepit and feeble, his subject would become 
so thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
physical transformation would follow, and 
a young man would grow old before our 
very eyes. 

“I don’t mind laying any reasonable 
wager against such a power, doctor,” said 
our president. 

“Vory ell,” answered the doctor, “I am 
quite ready to accept your proposition, pro- 
viding a subject can be secured who is will- 
ing to assume the risk, for I tell you frankly 
I do not believe that I can restore to him 
his youth. We may fell the sturdy oak, 
but whe can restore it? We may destroy 
the most magnificent works of nature, but 
who has the power to create even the most 
insignificant ?” 

A soft, musical voice broke gently in upon 
him, saying, “Gentlemen, I'll make you both 
a proposition; I am ready to have Dr. 
Goode try his powers on me, with one pro- 
viso, that the winner give me his winnings.” 


The voice belonged to Lloyd, and the at- 
tention of the entire company was attracted 
by his offer. One of the brightest stars 
among the younger journalists, his many 
exploits in that entertaining profession 
were well known to his friends and indeed 
to the public, but it seemed beyond belief 
that he would run the risk of losing his 
youth and strength at one blow for the sake 
of journalistic fame or even fortune, large 
or small. Yet the desire of the company 
for the experiment was at such a heat that 
cries of “Bravo! Good for Lloyd!” rang out, 
for a full minute drowning Norris’s at- 
t:mpted reply. When finally he could make 
himself heard, he said, “Well, doctor, for 
my part, I will accept Mr. Lloyd’s offer, and 
if I lose the wager, will present him with 
whatever sum you may mention.” 


“This is perfectly agreeable to me, Mr. 
President; and since the gentleman assumes 
such a risk of living 50 years in half as 
many minutes, I would s@ggest that we 
make the sum a large one for the sake of 
the beneficiary; would $100,000 be satisfac- 
tory?” 

Ordinarily the sum named might have 
excited comment, but as the doctor’s wealth 
was reported fabulous, while Norris was 
known to be a triple millionaire, the size 
of the wager seemed nothing extraordinary, 
and it was accepted in a moment. 

“And now, gentlemen,” proceeded Dr. 
Goode, “I must ask absolute quiet and per- 
fect attention; you must all aid me by re- 
maining as nearly passive as possible. As 
for you, Mr. Lloyd, you must give yourself 
quite »ntirely to me and not endeavor to 
thwart me; though,” this with a confident 
smile, “you cannot do that if you will.” 

Then followed a discourse upon the pow- 
er of the brain over the body, a discourse so 
interesting, so impressive, in short, so mag- 
netic, that Lloyd was almost forgotten, 
when our attention was restored to the sub- 
ject of ths experiment by the doctor saying, 
“Now, my friend, you are not feeling very 
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well, but it will not last long; you will gain 
more strength, but, at your age, you cannot 
hope to recover as rapidly as in youth; let 
me see, how old did you say you were? Oh, 
yes; 70 on your last birthday, so it was. 
Well, well, that’s a very good old age, 
though your beard is not very white yet.” 


I sat directly opposite Lloyd, and when 
the doctor made this~remark about the 
beard, I noted that the young journalist had 
a beard, which rather confused me, for I 
had always thought he wore only a mus- 
tache. Meantime, Dr. Goode kept talking 
to him in a monotonous tone. Lioyd’s eyes 
were closed, and he lay back in his chair 
as if in sleep. I cannot recall distinctly 
what the doctor said, but as I looked I fan- 
cied a change crossed the features of the 
subject ; he surely did not look so young as he 
used. I was watching him closely, forgetful 
of everything save the fact that somestrange 
fascination kept my eyes on his face. Yes, 
beyond a doubt, there had been some 
change taking place in not only his face, 
but his whole body, something I felt but 
failed to grasp. 

As I struggled to define the change, much 
as one endeavors to recall an indistinct 
dream, I was suddenly aware of the doc- 
tor’s voice saying, “You are quite bald, 
aren’t you, Mr. Lloyd?” and saw that per- 
son put his hand up to his head. It was ac- 
tually baid, with a heavy fringe of snow- 
whité hair ending just above his ears! I 
saw it distinctly, but, as I recalled after- 
ward, it gave me no shock, but rather came 
as a natural sequence of the whole evening’s 
occurrences. Then the deep voice again 
monotoned, “Will you kindly step over t6 
the mirror, Mr, Lloyd?” And still unmoved, 
I saw that it was an old man who left the 
chair and tottered around the table to the 
mirror over the fireplace! He smiled as he 
moved, but looked at none of us. When 
he reached that point and looked at his re- 
flection in the glass, he turned around, and, 
with a cackling chuckle to the company, 
said, “Well, Mr. Norris, the experiment has 
been rather a success, don’t you think?” 
and Norris, without a word, rose from his 
chair, stepped into the library for a mo- 
ment, returned, and handed him a check. 
If I thought anything of his silence, it was 
that he was too agitated for words. 

Lloyd put the check in his pocket, chuc- 
kled after the manner of an old man, and in 
a cackling voice said, “Now I hope you 
will excuse me, gentlemen; I’m not feeling 
very strong, ha! haf ha! Yll have to get 
you to identify me in the morning, Mr. Nor- 
ris.” He ambled across the room, the 
door closed behind him; he was gone. With 
his departure the nature of the monstrous 
experiment we had just witnessed seemed, 
for the first time, to burst upon us. In a 
moment all our excited interest was trans- 
formed into a sickening horror, and with a 
common impulse we rushed panic-stricken 
out of the door and into the night. 

We never saw Lloyd again, but we heard 
from him. Just a month after, our presi- 
dent arose at our dinner, and, drawing a 
letter from his pocket, said, “Gentlemen, I 
have a letter here from our late friend, 
Lloyd; it came today, and fully explains it- 
self; it is as follows:— 


“Caracas, Venezuela, Jan, 20, 19—. 

“Fellow-Members of the Bohemian club: 
In writing to inform you of the death of 
Dr. Richardson Goode, of London, on his 
way to this place to join me, I am able to 
add a line which will explain to you the re- 
markable experiment of which you were 
witnesses less than a month ago. During 
my last visit to London, I met the late doc- 
tor at a lecture, and, becoming deeply in- 
terested in his wonderful powers, cultivated 
his acquaintance with a view to perfecting 
myself in the art. To some extent, I suc- 
ceeded, and have, on several occasions— 
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notably, the last time we dined together at 
the Bohemian c of considerab|e 
assistance to him in influencing his subjecis 
when he was experimenting upon sever;| 
simultaneously. The doctor learned his 
profession by long years of deep study in 
India, and I think you will agree with me 
when [ say that he learned it weil. Know- 
ing his power as I did, an idea flashed across 
me. I needed money; journalism was too 
tedious a road to wealth; I wrote to Dr, 
Goode and made him a proposition. Being 
not over-scrupulous, he accepted it on a 
50-50 basis, and at once sailed for New York. 
The result of his trip and consequent intro- 
duction to the Bohemian club you 4!! 
know. 


“My dear boys, it was a put-up job; hx 
did not hypnotize me at all; I did not grow 
old; he hypnotized yon—every one of you, 
with my humble aid—and made you believe 
you saw it all—my aging, the tottering 
across the room, the bald head and cackling 
laugh; yes, you saw it all during hypnotic 
sleep! I was forced to leave you rather ab- 
ruptly, owing to the waning power of the 
doctor over so many. Of course I needed 
no identification at the bank, since I had 
changed none, and I readily cashed the 
check and sailed for this place. But I shall 
leave here at once; I have made my fortune, 
and intend to ran no risk of prison bars, for 
I have bought a fine plantation in a near-by 
country where extradition does not obtain, 
and shall settle down and become an ideal 
cocoa planter. I dare say I shall marry one 
of the many beautiful senoritas of ‘“1e coun- 
try, and if any of you boys ever find your 
way down here and should run across me, 
you will find no heartier welcomer or more 
hospital host than your late companion, 
Greville Lloyd.” 





MAKING DIVORCE EASY 


It’s not very hard {> get a divorce in this 
country—in fact, ‘ere’s : wide-spread 
opinion that it’s too «. sy—but, after all, 
the difficulty is somewhat greater than vis- 
ualized by Ophelia, a dusky lady in Ala- 
bama who knew far more about cooking 
than law. 


Ophelia had moved into a new neighbor- 
hood, and she had found she did not like 
it. She was disgusted with “them triflin’ 
no ‘count niggers” living around her, and 
had begun a campaign of intensive prop- 
aganda with her husband, George, for a 
new move. But strange to say George 
seemed very well satisfied—or at least in- 
disposed to be disturbed. 

Hence Ophelia’s indignation and exasper- 
ation as she was telling her troubles to her 
mistress: “Ise done evey thing I can to 
persuade dat lazy man o’ mine, ’cept crown- 
in’ with a flat iron, and it ain’t done no 
good. Ise gwine to give ’im jes two more 
days to mek up his min, and den ef he 
don’t move Ise gwine to move widout ’im, 
an’ [ll jest stop by the co’t house and han’ 
in my resignation to Jedge Simpson.” 





LION FARM IN CALIFORNIA 

One of the most interesting farms in the 
United States is the lion farm at El Monte 
Cal. It consists of a five-acre tract whicl 
has been thickly planted with tropical! 
shrubs from Africa. The regular stock ot 
lions on the farm is about 75. The lion 
farmer sells his stock on the hoof to the 
movies, zoos and circuses. 





BUT, COULD EVEN HE DO IT? 

An eminent Basque named Arteondo has 
been crowned champion weightlifter, he 
having raised a 275-pound stone from the 
ground and held it over his head 87 times in 
10 minutes. There’s the lad to open railroad 
coach windows. 
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Many Towns Have Same Names | Stop Using a Truss 


Throughout this wide land of ours 
there are many towns that have the 
same names. Apparently names ran out 
long before the completion of the chris- 
tening of American. cities, towns and vil- 
lages. Of the 50,000 or more places in 
the United States large enough to have 
a postoffice, more than half share their 
names with others, and many occur 
over and over again. Twenty-eight 
states boast a Washington and a like 
number have a Chester, but even at that 
they are not the most popular names 
among the cities, towns and villages. 











Cottonwood curve on the Lewiston hil high- 
way at Lewiston, Idaho. 








Franklin is the most popular name. 
There are 30 Franklins in as many 
states, 

There are 27 Madisons, Marions and 
Troys; 26 Kingstons and Claytons; 25 
Lincolns; 24 Princetons, Centervilles 
and Monroes; 23 Clevelands; 22 Buffa- 
loes and Daytons; 20 Cantons, Clintons 
and Hudsons: 19 Jacksons, and over 12 
Adamses, Bostons, Adrians etc.’ Nearly 
all these numbers would be greatly in- 
creased if the -boros, -villes, -towns, 
hills, heights, parks, creeks, gaps, cities, 
places, coves ete. were considered. The 
result is that considerable confusion is 
caused in the mails and elsewhere. 


Although there is only one New York, 
Chicago has a double, Los Angeles may 
mean Texas or California, and Philadel- 
phia, the “brotherly love” city appears 
six times. Newark and Atlanta may be 
found in 14 states, each, and Birming- 
ham in 10. There are also some six 
Pittsburgs, but the absence of the final 
“h” saves them from confusion with the 
‘smoky city.” 

Some city namers seem to have been 
partial to such names as Arcadia and 
Paradise, while others must have been 
optimists. There are at least 15 United 
States Hopes, with some 24 others with 
the word figuring in their names. The 
American spirit of independence is ex- 
pressed in its 17 Independences and 19 
Columbias. One may “go to Princeton” 
with 24 different places in mind or to 
seven Harvards and-11 Yales without 
ever experiencing college life. 

California is found in lowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Ohio and Pennsyl- 

vania, and the New Yorker can make 
the claim that he commutes to Florida, 
but his “land of sunshine” is only a 
small town a few miles away. The West 





Virginian, however, may visit Alaska in 
his own state, while both Alabama and 
Louisiana offer a Bermuda. 

In fact, some everyday American 
journeys sound like long and extended 
tours to European capitals. There is a 
Paris in Texas, Maryland, Michigan, 
Tennessee, Virginia and in seven other 
states, as well as in France. Berlin, the 
capital of Germany, occurs in this coun- 
try 17 times; Athens, the capital of 
Greece, 15 times and Rome, the capital 
of Italy, 14. Genoas, Dublins, Brussels, 
Warsaws, Belfasts etc. are in abundance. 
Italy is found in Texas and Spain in 
South Dakota, while Florida and South 
Carolina have their Switzerland. Nor- 
way and Sweden are found in many 
states, and Babylon, Nineveh, Troy and 
Carthage are all neighbors in New 
York. Even Nazareth is within walking 
distance of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. 
When a Kentuckian uses the Biblical 
term “from Dan to Beersheba” he sim- 
ply means a short journey from his 
state into Tennessee. 


FAIRNESS 


The very best thing in your heart is fair- 
ness. You cannot be kind, cannot be big, 
cannot be hopeful and helpful, unless you 
have fairness in your heart. 

Fairness is The Golden Rule. 

The unkind are unfair. The small are 
cheats. The pessimists are always, always 
poisonous. 

Fairness grows in importance and ‘value 
in proportion as you give it. The more fair- 
ness you give, the more fairness you get. 

Humanity is hungry for fairness. Get the 
reputation or the name for fairness and the 
whole world will come to you. 

Just fairness, and your financial condi- 
tion will improve, your heart be filled with 
happiness, your life prolonged; and what 
more do you want than these things: Money 
—Pleasure—Life? 

It costs nothing to give fairness and it 
pays in three ways—in the three big things 
that a man wants: Health, Wealth and Hap- 
piness.—The Silent Partner. 








The sum total spent on construction 
work for the A. E. F. in France was $191,- 
500,000, the war department recently. an- 
nounced. 
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ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt 


Milk Crust, Water Poison, Wench Sum oon etc. 
Can be cured to stay. I mean just what I say: 
C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely patched up to re- 
turn again. Remember, I make this statement 
after handling over half a million cases of 
eczema and devotfng 24 years of my life to its 
treatment. Idon’t care what you have used or 
are using now, hor how many doctors have told 

ou that you could not be eured; all I ask is just 
a chance to — my claims. Just write me 
TODAY and 1! will send you a FREE TRIAL of 
my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that 
will surely convince you and thousands of oth- 
ersasithasme. Just writemeandtryit. Address: 

Dr. J. E. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 

412 Park Square. Sedalia, Mo. 


CAN YOU SOLVE THIS? 


IDALORF 


The above letters when properly arranged 
form the name of the most prominent and 
greatest growing state of the Union. Anyone 
sending in the correct solution will be 
awarded a building lot, size 25x100 feet, 
Free and Clear of all encumbrances, located 
in one of our subdivisions in the above state, 
This offer expires August ist, 1926. 


MAJA SALES CORPORATION 
110 W. 40th St. Dept. 309 New York City 


mes for our Guide Books & 
RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK 
* pbeforedisclosing iveationn 
Send model or sketch and description of your in- 


vention for inepesion ~~ instructions FREE. 
reasonable. Victor J h Crate & Co., 850 Ninth,Washington. D.C. 












































Our 7 LEADERS 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—For the women of the 
household—Woman’s Home Companion is the most sat- 


events, all the sports, pictures, personalities. 
is one of the most dependable, the most human, and most widely quoted weeklies. 


At Special Prices in Combination with the Pathfinder 


isfying magazine America has ever produced. It 

is even more than a magazine—rather an 

institution in over two million homes, where 

it serves woman’s every interest. Edited 
by a woman. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE—The mirror of 
America’s teeming life, bringing you fas- 
cinating true life stories of the nation’s 
leading men and women of achievements— 
the outstanding personalities of business, 
stage, literature, science. Unsurpassed for 
its timely special articles, fiction, humor 
and pictures. / 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY—Brilliant fiction by 
the foremost writers, non-partisan reviews 
and reports of national and international 
Newsy, lively, full of impetus. Collier’s 
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ThorBuihtndes MNO” $2.15 | HePethancer” $3.40 | Fhe'Fetntnde” $2.65 
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By adding 15c to any club you can get Farm & Fireside one whole year. Send order to 
The PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Pathfinder Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ENDED HIS 
RHEUMATISM! 


“f am eighty-three years old and I doctored 
for rheumatism ever since I came out of the 
army, Over 50 years ago. Like many others, | 
spent money freely for so-called ‘cures’ and I 
have read about ‘Uric Acid’ until I could almost 
taste it. I could not sleep nights or walk with- 
out pain; my hands were so sore and stiff Ll 
could not hold a pen. But now I am again in 
active business and can walk with easy or write 
all day with comfort. Friends are surprised at 
the change.”” You might just as well attempt 
to put out fire with oil as try to get rid of your 
rheumatism, neuritis and like complaints by 
taking treatment supposed to drvei Uric Acid 
out of your biood and body. It took Mr. Ashel- 
man fifty years to find out the truth. He 
learned how to get rid of the true cause of his 
rheumatism, other disorders, and recover his 
strength from “The Inner Mysteries,’”’ now 
— distributed free by an authority who de- 
vo over + mae ears to the scientific study 
of this truble. any reader of this paper 
wishes “The ee. Mysteries of Rheumatism” 
containing facts overlooked by scientists for 
centuries ar simply send a post card or let- 
ter to H. Clearwater, 209- Street, Hallo- 
well, Maine. Send now, lest you for et! If not 
a sufferer, cut out this notice and hand this 

hews and opportunity to some afiicted 
end. All who send will receive it by return 
mail without any charge whatever. 


DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 


Amazing Invention Brings Immediate Relief 
To Those Who Are Deaf 


A wonderful invention which enables the 
hard of hearing to hear all sounds as clearly 
and distinctly as a child, has been perfected 
by the Dictograph Products Corporation, 
Suite 1364, 220 to 224 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. There is no waiting, no de- 
lay, no danger,—but quick, positive, instan- 
taneous results—you hear instantly. So 
positive are the makers that everyone who 
is hard of hearing will be amazed and 
delighted with this remarkable invention, 
the Acousticon, that they are offering to 
send it absolutely free for 10 days’ trial. 
No deposit—no C. O. D.—no obligation 
whatever. If you suffer, take advantage of 
their liberal free trial offer. Send them your 
name and address today—Advertisement. 


HAY FEVER 


ABOLISHED 


SPRAY WITH TURNER’S HAY FEVER REMEDY 
Approved by New York City Board of Health 
Registered in.U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
The only remedy known to relieve Hay Fever and Ca- 
tarrh suffering. Non-poisonous. Contains no habit 

A new remedy discovered by Benjamin 
— Instructor and Gardener, Randalls Is- 
land, N. ow, ree con, outeiT ay ATO- 
MIZER_ $3.00; LTS G ANTEED or MONEY 
REFUNDED. Penioace Fees Aon dee —tOn 
TURNER REMEDY C 
125th St., Corner Second 
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Letters from Readers 


Christian Church 


I have been a reader of your paper 
for many years and enjoy it immensely. 
I note in the last issue a list of the num- 
ber of members of several religious de- 
nominations, but failed to see any of 
our denomination—the Christian church. 
Our denomination is sometimes confus- 
ed with that of the Disciples of Christ. 
We are a small body numerically— 
only about 116,000. Our church paper 
“The Herald of Gospel Liberty,” pub- 
lished at Dayton, Ohio, is the oldest re- 
ligious paper in the United States. Iam 
just passing this information to you as 
I know you are always desirous of 
knowing the facts.—W. R. Sailer, Mil- 
ford, N. J. 


View of Four States 


In Berkeley Springs, W. Va., is a 
mountain several hundred feet high. A 
person standing on this peak on a clear 
day can see into four states—West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, Another place a person can see 
into four states is the common boundary 
point where Utah, Colorado, Arizona 
and New Mexico corner. I would like 
to know whether there are other points 
in the United States where a person can 
see with the naked eye territory in four 
different states —Rumsey Weems, Cum- 
berland, Md. 








The Prisoner’s Song 

I am an older brother and best friend 
of Guy Stapleton Massey, deceased 
author of the “Prisoner’s Song” the 
authorship of which is so much dis- 
puted. This song, both words and 
music, were written by Guy and were 
his own original composition regardless 
of what others may say in reference to 
it. The song was copyrighted by 
Shapiro Bernstein & Co., which proves 
beyond any doubt that there was no 
other composition like it, or it could not 
have been copyrighted. Robert Massey, 
brother of Guy Massey, did not have any 
claim on “The Prisoner’s Song,” but did 
write and have published a song known 
as “The Chain Gang Song,” something 
similar to the “Prisoner’s Song.” 

Guy lived a good, clean Christian life 
always and served his country during 
the war, being honorably discharged 


from the U. S. navy at Armed Guard ° 


Barracks, New York, Jan. 31, 1919, on 
account of injury to his hearing received 
while in the service. The character of 
my dead brother was above reproach. 
He received two citations for bravery 
while in the service which I have here 
with his discharge papers. He was not 
a convict and never was, as so many 
people seem to think he died in prison. 
He died in the U. S. army hospital at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, Feb. 13, 1926, 
where I took him for treatment after 
leaving my home here in Dallas. His 
death was due to an operation on his 
brain which had caused him to become 
paralyzed some time before he died. He 
neyer received any compensation from 
the government though given a medical 
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discharge. He was totally disabled and 
in bed for more than a year before his 
death. His mother died when he was 
four years old—the old story of a bro- 
ken-up, motherless home. 

I nursed Guy during his last illness 
and held his hand while he passed 
away. May I add that his last request 
was, “Bury me next to Mama. I did not 
have her in life and I want to be next 
to her in death.” And the last word he 
spoke before he died was “Mama,” and 
then his lips were sealed forever. His 
last request was granted and he slee)s 
beside his mother in Greenwood ceme- 
tery, Dallas, Tex.—Seaborn C. Massey 
jr., Dallas, Tex. 


Snakes in Mother’s Mouth 


Not so very long ago in Pittsylvania 
county, Va., I saw 39 snakes together. 
I was walking through the woods one 
warm day in the first part of April when 
I noticed an average-sized snake of the 
moccasin species beside a_ half-fallen 
tree. Upon looking closer I saw a num- 
ber of tiny snakes run into the mouth of 
the mother snake. I killed the snake 
and found 38 little snakes inside the old 
one. There were three or four persons 
with me at the time and they counted 
the little snakes as I did—D. W. Hund- 
ley, Washington, D. C. 


Bodies of Drowned Persons 


Although I have a very large acquain- 
tance with drowned people, I have not 
the information to controvert or confirm 
the belief which is widespread among 
many people in our country that the 
dead body of a drowned man floats face 
down and that of a woman face up. If 
there is anything in this belief, it is due 
to the fact of the difference in the wear- 
ing apparel between men and women. 
This belief I have heard many times, 
but, as I state, I cannot answer your 
question because I have very little ac- 
quaintance with floating bodies as such, 
although of the few that I have seen, 
men and women were face up.—Dr. 
Charles Norris, chief medical examiner, 
New York City. 





THE FARMER A CENTURY AGO 


In 1828 James Buchanan, who was later 
president of the United States, stood up in 
his place in the house of representatives and 
said: “There is, in one respect, a striking 
difference between the farmer, the mer- 
chant, and the manufacturer. The farmer, 
eating the bread of toil, but of independ- 
ence, scarcely ever complains. If he suffers, 
he suffers in silence; you rarely hear him, 
upon this floor, asking redress for his 
grievances. He relies with that confidenc« 
which belongs to his character upon the 
justice of his country, and does not come 
here with importunate demands. The case 
is different in regard to the manufacture! 
and the merchant. When they feel them 
selves aggrieved—when they require the aid 
of your legislation, then complaints ring 
throughout the country, from Georgia to 
Maine. They never cease to ask, until they 
obtain. And shall this contented and un- 
complaining disposition of the great agri- 
cultural interest, be used as an argument 
upon this floor against affording relief? | 
trust not.” 


Next to making mistakes the easiest thing 
in the world is to criticize the mistakes of 
others.—Washington Star. 
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Newspaper Vi Views 


Kansas City Star—A little boy, havirg 
frequently been told that Santa Claus re- 
sides at the north pole, wants to know 
why Commander Byrd said nothing about 
seeing him up there the other day. 








Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—Another polar 
mystery is why the civilized world should 
go hunting new continents when it is hav- 
ing so much trouble with the old ones. 





Dayton News—There’s no likelihood that 
congress will adjourn until Walter John- 
son completes his series of at-homes. 





Detroit News—Our instalment business 
has reached a total of $6,500,000,000 a year, 
although there are. moments around the 
first of the month when it feels as if that 
figure were rather conservative. 


Detroit News—About 67 per cent of what 
is referred to as spring house cleaning con- 
sists of standing around wondering whether 

the davenport wouldn’t look nicer over by 
the window. 





Milwaukee Journal—Current humor: 
Gov. Pinchot’s statement that he stopped 
the liquor traffic in Pennsylvania. 


Toledo Blade—King Emmanuel of Italy 
is going to conduct a campaign against 
profanity. He had to do something to get 
his name in the paper. 


Houston Post-Dispatch—The federal trade 
commission rules that Irish lace coming 
from China is not Irish. No; and we have 
a suspicion that Crepe de Chine coming 
from New Jersey is not Chinese either. 


Washington Post—An educated man 
earns more. And it seldom takes over 10 
years after graduating to get educated. 


The Dallas News--What makes the farm- 
relief crisis so cruel in the lives of con- 
gressmen is that they used to be able to 
stall such things off with the free garden 


seeds. 





Wichita Beacon—Our idea of inconsisten- 
cy, is wearing extremely short skirts and 
trying to pull them down all the time.” 


Des Moines Tribune—We have also no- 
ticed that the table cloth no longer reaches 
to the knee of the table leg. 


Toledo Blade—Congress may end the dis- 
cussion by passing a bill in favor of nice 
growing weather for the farmers. 


Baltimore Sun—Alas! an artistic tempera- 
ment is seldom recognized until it’s too 
late to spank. 

Boston Transcript—Henry Ford has 
bought the schoolhouse immortalized by 
the visit of Mary’s little lamb, and we un- 
derstand that he is now in search of Old 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 


Seattle Times—This is the season when 
Young Hopeful, facing examinations, real- 
izes how poorly father was trained in 
ulgebra, 

Detroit News—An open-minded states- 
man is one whose stand is virtually any- 
where in the broad ground between 100 
per = liquor and 100 per cent enforce- 
ment, 

Indianapolis News—The British strike was 
another evidence that it takes longer to 
make repairs than it does to throw a mon- 
key wrench into the he machinery. 


Dayton News—It appe appears that Bolivia is 
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torial dispute between Chile and Peru by 
taking over the disputed territory. 


FIRST HUMANS ON GOAT ISLAND 


The first known human beings to set foot 
on Goat island, in the middle of Niagara 
falls, were two Indians from the Six Na- 
tions. They went from Fort Niagara to 
hunt deer on an island some miles above 
the falls. But they took some liquor with 
them from the fort and imbibed not too 
wisely but too well. Reaching the island 
they tied their canoe to a tree and lay down 
in the bottom to sleep. The canoe got loose 
and was swiftly carried toward the great 
falls. The roar of the falling water woke 
the Indians. Somehow they managed to 
guide the canoe to the little island on the 
brink of the falls. No sooner had they 
landed than the canoe was swept over the 
falls. 

To remain on the island meant starva- 
tion, and the chances of rescue were slight. 
At the lower end of the island there was a 
break in the falls which offered them but 
a slight chance of escape. They fashioned 
a ladder from the bark of trees on the is- 
land. This ladder was just long enough 
to reach the water below the falls. They 
descended the ladder and leaped into the 
water, hoping to swim ashore. But the 
eddy dashed them violently back against 
the rock as often as they attempted to 
swim ashore. Bruised, bleeding and ex- 
hausted they returned to the island again, 
apparently doomed. 

But after several days of confinement on 
the island two Indians on the mainland 
shore saw them and reported it to the 
French commander of the fort. The com- 
mander would not send any of his soldiers 
to aid them, nor would anyone volunteer 
for so hazardous a mission. Finally, how- 
ever, the two Indians who had first seen 
them volunteered to attempt a rescue, al- 
though they thought they were going to 
certain doom. The commander of the fort 
knew that the water running on the east 
side of the island was shallow, the rapids 
breaking on the points of the rocks. So he 
ordered four long poles made and tipped 
with iron. He gave these poles to the In- 
dians and teld them to walk over the reef 
points to the island with the help of the 
poles. 

The brave men took solemn leave of their 
friends and kindred whom they never ex- 
pected to see again. Then each with two 
poles, one for himself and one for an is- 
land captive, set out on the dangerous 
journey. They reached the island and re- 
turned safely with the two marooned Indi- 
ans who were weak from hunger. 








“BLACKBERRY ROW” RAZED 


“Blackberry Row,” just east of North 
street on Westchester avenue, White Plains, 
N. Y., a famous hiding place for slaves dur- 
ing the Civil war, is being razed. The “row” 
consisted of a number of small cabins and a 
church. Abolitionists took groups of fugi- 
tive slaves from the South and rushed them 
over the “tnderground railway” to the cab- 
ins and safety. The destruction of the set- 
tlement was brought on by work on the 
Mamaroneck river parkway. 














CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


for enlarged or varicose veins, 
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Home Treatment 
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immediate relief from pain. 
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“Why did you send your son into the 
air service?” 
“Because he is no earthly good.” 


Reggie—What yo’ in for, Percy? 

Percy—Life, 

Reggie—Ah, don’t mean how soon, but 
how come? 

Percy—Arson. Done knocked a colored 
boy so cold he fell on a cake of ice and 
burned hisself to death, 


The jury had found the defendant guilty 
of burglary. “Have you anything to say 
before I sentence you?” asked the judge. 

“Only that I’m not guilty,” replied the de- 
fendant, “and that I object to being identi- 
fied by a fellow who had his head under the 
bedclothes all the time I was in the room.” 


Brud—Do you get any real pleasure out 
of kissing? 
Matty—More or less, as the face may be. 


John—Remember when we first met in 
the revolving door at the postoffice? 

Liz—But that wasn’t the first time we 
met, 


John—Well, that’s when we began going 


around together. 
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Sporting Enthusiast—Have you ever done 
any shooting? 

Jones—Well, the last two years I’ve start- 
ed the races at our county fair—London 
Humorist. 





Teller—That woman over there across the 
street is a neighbor of ours; you notice how 
stiff and high she holds her head. It’s be- 
cause her crowning ambition has at last 
been attained. 

Asker—What was it? Has her daughter 
become a movie actress, or her son been 
elected to the senate? 

Teller—Neither; she’s just acquired a per- 
manent wave. 


“Yes, we have two or three positions open. 
Do you know anything about figures?” 

“Do 1? I was lifesaver at Sea Breeze for 
two years.” 


Husband—You ought te have more sense 
than to order a new car when you know 
how I’m fixed. 

Wife—Why, John, do you think I want 
everybody to know how you're fixed? 


“We must work for posterity.” 

“Of course. But posterity ought to show 
us that its aspirations are not limited to 
facilities for wearing funny clothes and 


‘dancing the Charleston.” 


Blinks, after inviting his friend Jinks to 
dinner, was telling him about the remark- 
able memory of his little son Bobby. “And 
do you think he will remember me?” asked 
Jinks. 

“Rememb:r you? Why, certainly he 
will.” 

An hour later they entered the house, 
and after Jinks had greeted Mrs. Blinks, 
he called Bobby over to him. 

“And do you remember me, my little 
man?” 


“Course, I do. You're the man that pa 





brought home last year, and made ma so 
wild about it that she didn’t speak to pa 
for a week.” 


lst Boy—Did you tell your widowed 
father about your taking a girl out for a 
moonlight ride in his auto? 

2nd Boy—No; I was afraid it might put 
notions in his head. 


Rastus—We cotched one of de boys wid 
loaded dice. 

His Boss—You should ostracize him. 

Rastus—Dat’s what I wanted to do, but 
I didn’t hab mah razor wid me. 
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“An’ th’ nex’ thing I knowed, thet ole 
snake takes a hold o’ his tail with his teeth 
an’ makes a hoop outa hisself an’ starts 
rollin’ down th’ hill jest like this—. Ever 
once in a while he’d hit,a rock an’ bounce 
right up in th’ air like a bicycle tire. Well, 
sir, I bet thet there snake covered two mile 
inside o’ 25 seconds.”—Washington Star. 


Little Joe—Daddy, do you remember 
where you first met mother? 

Big Joe—Yes, son, it was at a dinner par- 
ty and there were 13 at the table. 


Woofus—This is a fine flat you have 
here. What a nice-looking phonograph. 

Goofus—That isn’t a phonograph. That’s 
our heater. 

Woofus—How stupid of me! And what 
an attractive stand you have! ~- : 

Goofus—That isn’t a stand. That’s our 
combination bed and dining room table. 

Woofus—Of course. And-er-is this pret- 
ty creature here the baby or the dog? 








Mose—It’s a nizt coat, Rachel—but, oi, so 
expensive! 

Rachel—Go ahead and take it if you like 
it; don’t be so Scotch.—Goblin. 


1st Man—Ah, it’s a wonderful experience 
I have on a holiday, when I go out into the 
great forest and walk among those splen- 
did trees and commune with nature, ab- 
solutely alone, with no-one to bore me! 

2nd Man—It must be great. Next time I'll 
go with you. 


According to the 10-year-old daughter of 
a certain clergyman, there are ways of mak- 
ing an old sermon seem almost new. “Jane,” 
said one of the friends of the young critic, 











“does your father ever preach the same 
sermon twice?” 

“1 think perhaps he does,” said Jane, cay- 
tiously, “but I think he talks loud and soft 
in different places the second time, so that 
it doesn’t sound the same at all. 


“Rastus, I understand that you’re the 
father of twins. What have you named 
them?” 

“Well, suh, the fust Ah named Adagio 
Allegro, and Ah’m gonna call the second one 
Encore.” 

“I know you’re musical, Rastus, but why 
call the second one Encore?” 

“Well, suh, you see he wasn’t on the pro- 
gram at all.” 


“What's this I hear about Alec? Has he 
taken a new wife?” 

“Well-er-not exactly. She was a young 
widow, I believe.” 





Mrs. Alden was instructing her Irish 
servant regarding the «proper names of 
certain articles. “And, Nora,” she said, 
“these are ewers—ewers—don’t call them 
jugs.” 

“Sure an’ I won’t, ma’am,” said Nora. 
*“An’ is all them little basins mine, too, 
ma’am ?” : 





Unexpected shadow effect when an incon- 
siderate man comes into a movie house just 
as the heroine is about to seal her love for 
the hero with a kiss——Stockholm Strix. 


Psychoanalyst—The first thing necessary 
is to remove your complex. 

Patient (alarmed)—Oh, doctor, can’t you 
cure me without an operation? 


Sandy McTavish was strolling along the 
banks of the river when he came across 2 
fisherman who didn’t seem to have had 
much luck. 

“Man,” said Sandy, “ye’ll no catch ouy 
fish there. Ye’ll hae tae gang farther up til! 
ye come tae a guid place.” 

“Ah,” said the fisherman, “but how will 
I know when I come to a good place?” 

“Hoots, mon,” said Sandy, “ye can easy 
tell a guid place by the number o’ empty 
bottles lyin’ aboot.” 


He came home and, as they say in the 
movies, found his wife sewing on a tiny 
garment. 

“My dear, my dear!” he cried. 

“Don’t be silly,” she replied. “This is 
my new dinner gown.” 


Aviator—If we were on land I would 
kiss you. 
She—Take me down at once, sir! 


“Sistah Jones, I’se takin’ up a collection 
fo’ de benefit of our worthy pastah,” ex- 
claimed one of the brethren. “You know. 
he’s leavin’ us fo’ to take a church down i! 
Mobile, an’ we thought we’d get together 
and give him a little momentum.” 











